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MEGROES ARE ALMOST 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


S ONE who makes a business of reading virtually all the leading 
A newspapers and magazines of America as a regular daily chore, 
this department is in a good position to act as a barometer of race 
relations in this vast land. For the amount of reading material run by the 
American press on the Negro is a good gauge of general interest in his 
problems as well as an indication of the attitudes of most Americans. 


During the war NEGRO DIGEST found it had to be quite selective 
in picking pieces for its pages. The Negro problem was one of the No. 1 
subjects of magazine articles and there were many more articles than 
we could handle in our pages. Racial violence, the Negro’s role in the 
war, Negroes in war industries were some of the subjects covered in 
many, many pages of reading in some of our leading publications. The 
end of the war saw a slight letdown, with the trend of articles becoming 
a bit on the pessimistic side. 


The last year has seen a relative drought i in interest in the Negro as 
one of America’s problems. Frankly we’ve sometimes been hard-pressed 
to fill ND, usually went scampering to leading Negro authors to do 
original pieces for us. The results fortunately have been happy for our 
pages—at least we feel that way—have perked up with these pieces. 


Within the last few months, the Negro is suddenly coming back into 
the pages of magazines again—this time not as a problem. Today’s maga- 
zine pieces are getting back to normalcy, writing about outstanding 
Negroes whose accomplishments make news, about Negroes in other 
lands, about unusual institutions. It’s the kind of situation that in a way 
offers reassurance that America is making a nice postwar adjustment. 
Despite long-faced seers who predicted postwar riots, there just haven't 
been any. It seems prosperity is good for race relations and certainly 
America is having plenty boom right now. 


It’s an old story that peace and plenty make no news while violence 
and depression hit the headlines for sure. And if our magazine and news- 
paper reading is any criteria, the dearth of race relations headline is a 
sure sign all’s well—or at least getting along nicely—on the racial front. 
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justice, is a failure. 


That education, whether of black man or white man, that gives 
one physical courage to stand in front of a cannon, and fails to 
give him moral courage to stand up in defense of right and 
—Booker T. Washington 
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Colored Americans can’t wipe out 
race hate by hating whites: 
they've got to learn to love 


ARE ALMOST AS BAD 


By Milton Mayer 


WAS waiting—and so was every- 
one else—for the Philadelphia 
day coach. The only difference 
between me any everyone else is that 
I was carrying two suitcases—not 
briefcases, suitcases—full of books. 
I was first in line until a Negro wom- 
an elbowed me and everyone else out 
of the way. I said, “Hey, lady, take 
it easy,” and that’s how it started. 
It finished short of a lynching, and 
it was I who was just about lynched. 


MILTON MAYER is a well-known 
free lance contributor to many leading 
magazines, including Saturday Evening 
Post and Life. He is on the staff of the 
University of Chicago. 
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WHITES 


And it was all a case of mistaken 
identity. I am not a white man my- 
self, socially speaking, but a Jew. As 
a Jew, I am so busy being oppressed 
that I have no time to oppress Ne- 
groes. And, as chance had it, I was, 
on that very occasion, on an inter- 
racial mission for the American 
Friends Service Committee, and, in 
that capacity, I was full of good feel- 
ing for one and all. 

But I had to stand my ground 
against the Negro woman. Let me 
say why. Only by standing ground, 
against this obnoxious white be- 
havior on the part of the Negro 
woman could I bear testimony to my 
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conviction that Negroes are almost as 
bad as whites. If the woman had 
been white, my testimony would 
have been lost. It may, of course, 
have been lost anyway, even after I 
whispered to the Negro woman, 
“We Jews will never get our rights 
by elbowing for them.” 

Two years ago the United States 
elbowed its way into a 350-billion- 
dollar victory over racism. It is 
doubtful—more than doubtful— 
whether racism has been diminished 
as a result of the victory. Hitler is 
dead, but the Hitler in all of us 
seems to be flourishing as never be- 
fore. It is doubtful—to my mind, at 
leastt—whether elbowing of any kind 
will ever diminish racism. And in 
“elbowing’’ I include all exercise of 
power, whether it be war, boycott, 
or legislation. 

And yet, I myself boycott Jim 
Crow and support FEPC. But I do 
not pretend, when I do these things, 
that I am diminishing racism. I do 
these things merely because decency 
compels me to. I do them without 
hope of effectiveness, and only to 
save my own soul. 

John Dewey made the point many 
years ago. A friend of his found 
the philosopher standing with his 
small son. The small son was ankle 
deep in a puddle of water, and 
Dewey was standing there looking 
perplexed. “John,” said the friend, 
“you'd better get that boy out of 
that puddle or he'll catch cold.” 

“I know, I know,’ said Dewey, 
“but it won't do any good to gef him 
out of the puddle. I've got to get 
him to want to get out of the pud- 
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dle, and I'm trying to figure out 
how.” 

Bayard Rustin recently made an 
historic bus trip through the South 
to determine, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee On Racial Equality, the ex- 
tent to which Southern bus lines 
were complying with the Supreme 
Court decision against segregation on 
interstate buses. Now Bayard did 
not sit on the front of the bus be- 
cause he wanted to: as a true Chris- 
tian, he knows that the last will be 
first. He sat up in front in order 
to test the law—and I think that 
every Negro should fight for good 
laws and for respect for good laws— 
and he found that the court ruling 
was accepted. 

But. is the Negro accepted? The 
Jews were accepted in Germany be- 
fore Hitler, but because they were 
accepted rather than wanted it was 
tragically easy for Hitler to abolish 
the superficial condition of accep- 
tance. What then does Bayard’s bus 
ride prove? Are the Negroes ac- 
cepted? Were the Jews in Ger- 
many? When white Southerners ride 
in the back of the bus—when they 
choose to ride there—the Negro will 
in fact be accepted and not before. 

The pure white Protestant native- 
born Aryan racists stand in the pud- 
dle of racism. War, boycott, and 
law would be effective if only we 
could kill, starve, or legislate racism 
out of existence. But those Nazis 
who were Nazis in their hearts are 
no less Nazis because some of them 
are dead and the rest are beaten; the 
boycotted restaurant owner is no less 
hate-ridden because his business is 
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ruined; and the die-hard opponent of 
FEPC loves Negroes less, not more, 
if he is forced to hire them. 

If we Negroes—or Jews—really 
want our rights and don’t want mere- 
ly to holler for them, we have got to 
try the way that was recommended 
to us long ago by the dark-skinned 
rabbi, Jesus. If hate, force, protest, 
war, and even law will not get us 
our rights; if justice proclaiming 
equality will not get us our rights; if 
education, recrimination, and re- 
venge will not get us our rights; 
then we are compelled, by elimina- 
tion, to try the only way left. That 
way, I am sorry to say, is the way of 
love. 

I am sorry to say “‘love,’’ because 
the word no longer means what it 
meant to Micah or Job, or to Paul 
in the First Corinthians. But love 
is still what I mean. 

Let us say that I am a white man 
and you are a Negro. (Or I ama 
gentile and you are a Jew, or I ama 
Protestant and you are a Catholic, or 
I am.a native and you are a for- 
eigner.) I am top dog. The world 
is mine, and, because I have the 
majority (or the power, which is the 
same thing) on my side, I can do 
what I want with it and with you. 
I proceed to classify you—the Negro, 
the Jew, the Catholic, the foreigner 
—as inferior. You, the individual 
Négro, may be inferior to me, the 
individual white; but I am not going 
to take chances, since you may be 
equal or superior to me. So I classify 
you, and the argument is over before 
it begins. Nothing you ever do or 
can do that is equal or superior will 
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ever establish your equality or su- 
periority. 

What can you do—not to get me 
out of the puddle but to get me to 
want to get out of the puddle? You 
can prove, by every objective test 
ever invented or inventable, that you 
are not my inferior. But what can 
you do? 

The injunction to love them that 
hate you and pray for them that 
despitefully use you was not meant 
to be nonsense; it was meant to be 
effective. It may not work fast, and 
it may not work today in the indi- 
vidual instance. But we have plenty 
of time, if we are thinking not of 
the instant but of mankind; not just 
of ourselves but of our children and 
their grandchildren. It may be titil- 
lating to turn a quick profit, but not 
at an ultimate loss. 

What do I mean by “love,” and 
how do you, the oppressed Negro 
go about loving me, the oppressive 
white? You don’t go about loving 
by cringing and crawling; that's 
abasement, not love. Or by fighting 
for your rights; that’s self-interest, 
not love. You go about loving by 
asserting and working for the rights 
of all men everywhere, including 
mine. You go about loving by liv- 
ing like a man, regardless of the 
fact that I, the oppressor, am living 
like a pig. You go about loving by 
asking yourself, “What can I do to 
help the oppressor, who, by the very 
fact of being the oppressor, is worse 
off than I am?” You go about lov- 
ing by coming to me and offering me 
your services in our common prob- 
lems, or, better yet, offering your 
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services in my problems. I will find 
it harder to be oppressive in my 
heart. 

Racism is in the heart of the racist; 
you will not change his heart by 
proving something to his head, or by 
boycotting him or by killing him or 
by ruining him or by ramming a law 
down his throat. How will his heart 
be changed ? 

I say that love—brotherhood, fel- 
lowship, Christianity, whatever you 
want to call it—is the answer and, 
in the end, the only answer. The 
chink in my armor—if I am the 
white oppressor and you are the 
black oppressed—is shame. I am 
guilty of oppressing you, and I know 


it. Much worse for me than my in- 
ability to defend segregation and 
discrimination in public is my in- 
ability to defend them to myself. 
Your elbowing enables me to escape 
my terrible sense of guilt. I begin 
by treating you meanly; then, if you 
fail to take the long view, you react 
by acting mean; then I say, “See—he 
is mean, and that’s why I treat him 
meanly.” The fact that I myself 
act mean, and act mean first, does not 
bother me; neither, if you take the 
long view, does it excuse you. If 
you take the long view, you will 
make me ashamed of myself. And 
then I will want to get out of the 
puddle. 


© Easy Work For A Hard Man 


A YOUNG colored man came to Washington from his home- 
town in North Carolina and immediately got the best job of his life. 

“He’s working for the Important People’s Club,” a friend of his 
related. ‘Long hours, good pay and easy work.” 


“What does he do?” 


“He goes around feeling the members to see if they're still 


warm!” 
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What the South needs are some missionaries with cookbooks, 


SOUTHERN COOKING 


By Ted Shane 
O* MY first trip to Florida, I 


remember driving into Vir- 

ginia. ‘‘Now for some real old 
Southern fried chicken!’ I cried as I 
entered a restaurant. 

The waitress staggered in with a 
load of dishes resembling miniature 
bathtubs. One was filled with one- 
eyed brown beans that looked up at 
me with sad, beaten orbs; another 
contained a mess of green stuff which 
looked like mildewed dishrags. Oth- 
ers looked like little tombs in which 
yams, limas, string beans, and other 
vegetables had been cooked to death. 
In one dish was a twisted heap that 
resembled the worst creations of a 
pretzel bender with arthritis. I as- 
sumed it was the chicken of my 


“dreams. Alongside it lay a mess of 


pure white gunk with a small pool 
of gravy cupped in it. I asked the 
waitress about it. 
“Those are hominy grits, suh!”’ 
This forbidding array tasted no bet- 


Condensed from Liberty 


ter than it looked. In fact, it had lit- 
tle taste at all. The vegetables had 
been boiled with pieces of unmen- 


tionable portions of the pig until fF 


every vitamin lay dead. The chicken 
also had been cooked to death in boil- 
ing oil. As for the hominy grits, they 
were lumpy, greasy, and as delicious 
as a dish of boiled Daytona Beach 
sand. 

No matter where I ate in the South, 
I discovered the same starchy, monot- 
onous, porcine, heavy, and overdone 
motif in the cooking. Here and there, 
as in Charleston and New Orleans, it | 
is possible to get a properly cooked 
and delicious meal. The chances ate, 
however, that these were not pre- 
pared by Southern cooks, or from 
Southern recipes. 

What, then, is Southern cooking? 
It is English cooking brought over by 
the early colonists and adapted to a 
warm climate. 

The basic items of Southern eating 
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consist of the chicken, pig, yam, vege- 
table, and corn meal. 

Now, it is quite possible to take 
each of these items and prepare them 
so they will appeal to the eye, nose, 
and stomach. 

Take the chicken, for instance. 
There is chicken paprika, chicken cac- 
ciatore, chicken broiled with a hunk 
of butter aboard, or fricasseed, or 
roasted with a bit of garlic tucked 
under one wing. There is arroz con 
pollo—yes, chicken can even be fried 
properly. But not in the South, where 
it is immersed in cement and im- 
molated in deep fat which cooks it 
within an inch of death. 

Those parts of the pig which are 
not sensibly smoked and cured, the 
Southern cook either drains of fat for 
use in maltreating chicken and fish, 
or tosses in a pot along with the vege- 
tables. Some Southerners even eat the 
rendered remains of the pig—taste- 
less bits called crackle and chitter- 
lings. 

For years the South has sung the 
praises of its greens: the collard, the 
turnip and the mustard green. Pot 
likker, the water in which these 
super-grasses have been cooked, is 
also considered something the other 
side of nectar. The first time I tasted 
pot likker, I was under the impres- 
sion the cook had forgotten to empty 
the dishpan. 

Thus far I have neglected South- 
ern breads. Except for baking- 
powder biscuits (also tasteless and 


made palatable only by total immer- 
sion in gravy), the staff of life in the 
South is made of corn meal—and 
after you eat-a hard-baked corn stick, 
you'll know what is meant by staff 
of life. 

Lest I be accused of blaming bad 
Southern cooking on bad Southern 
restaurants, let me recall the time, 
when it was my privilege, suh, to 
spend a few days on an old-fashioned 
Suth’n plantation. 

Dinner the first night consisted of 
a rare old Southern dish: black-eyed 
peas cooked in pot likker. Then there 
were greens cooked with a section of 
the pork’s piazza; string beans obvi- 
ously boiled in the other side of the 
aforementioned piazza; odd-shaped 
items reverently called “hushpup- 
pies,” which I immediately detected 


_as corn pone in disguise, and, of 


course, Southern frahd chicken, done 
to death. And—oh, yes!—hominy 
grits. 

In all fairness we must admit that 
besides New Orleans’ French cuisin- 
ing, Creole cooking is the only other 
decent cooking in the South. Creole 
cooking is characterized by spices, 
careful flavoring, and an imagination. 

Right now it looks as if the South 
were hopeless. So from now on, un- 
less I can fly over the South on my 
way to distant points, or circumnavi- 
gate it in some way, I shall take along 
a hamper of good old Northern chop 
suey or spaghetti or cold potato salad. 


Copyright, Liberty (December, 1947) 
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$1,000 Puzzle Contest 


WINNERS 


FIRST PRIZE OF $500 


Mrs. R. D. Macon 
726 55th Place, Fairfield, Ala. 


SECOND PRIZE OF $250 


Mrs. Katharyne A. Irvis 
2519 Webster Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THIRD PRIZE OF $100 


Mrs. W. ¢. Allen 
2069 S. Oxford Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


TEN PRIZES OF $10 
Arneatha Brantley 
629 W. 142nd St., New York City 


Wyoming Brooks 
610 22nd St., Seattle, Wash. 


Vivian Campbell 


Mrs. S. E. Cobb 
Man, W. Va. 


Mrs. Ione Ivey 
326 W. Elm St., Lima, Ohio 


Mrs. Mary E. Morris 
Mrs. Marie A. Scott 


William Scott 
304 W. 111th St., New York City 


Mrs. Leroy Hilton 


Melvyn Pearl 
3708 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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1900 Saw Mill River Rd., White Plains, N. Y. 


1534 D St. S.E., Washington, D. C. 


1727 N. Fulton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


313 Reed Ave., Box 52, Houston, Pa. 


TEN PRIZES OF $5 


Terita Robinson 

5352 E. Capitol St. N.E., Wash., D. C. 

Bernice S$. Thomas 
67 W. 134th St., New York City 

Florence D. Swan 

2924 Louisiana Ave., New Orleans, La. 
Mrs. Lois B. Jones 

Ruthville P.O., Virginia 


Mrs. Beulah J. Brown 
95 Sycamore St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


George T. Kyle 
Veterans Hospital, Tuskegee, Ala. 
Joseph Lukas 
1390 E. 33rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Mrs. Carmen M. Roberts 
1226 N. Larrabee Ave., Portland, Ore. 


Mabel A. Smith 
8620 Green St., New Orleans, La. 


Marian Kirkland 
Manual Train. School, Bordentown, N. J. 
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Modern sugar production dates back to amazing invention 
by ingenious New Orleans Negro 


Brown 


By Robert Lucas 


ARELY a century ago, sugar was 
more of a luxury than it was 
during the days of strictest ra- 

tioning in World War Il—but for a 
different reason. Prior to 1846, man- 
ufacturers just couldn’t make enough 
sugar to fill America’s gigantic sweet 
tooth. Today, modern production 
methods make sugar a regular part 
of virtually every diet in the U.S. 

It was a Negro scientist-inventor 
who put two lumps of sugar in every 
coffee cup and brought penny candy 
within the grasp of the grubbiest 
street urchin. Norbert Rillieux, the 
man who put sugar on a mass pro- 
duction basis, was a New Orleans- 
born quadroon. Although he has 
been denied popular fame, his in- 
genious multiple-effect evaporator is 
the foundation of the present day 
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process of making not only sugar, 
but also condensed milk, soap, gela- 
tine, and glue. 

Up until Rillieux developed his 
invention the traditional method of 
making sugar was the so-called 
“Jamaica train.” In Florida, Louis- 
iana, and Cuba, sweat-soaked Negro 
slaves laboriously transferred sugar 
juice from one steaming open kettle 
to the next with unwieldly, long- 
handled ladles. 

The industrial revolution had 
brought tremendous changes—and 
profits. But while cotton was being 
ginned by machine, and other proc- 
esses had been speeded up, sugat 
makers were stuck with the slow-as- 
molasses-in-January “Jamaica train.” 
To a man, they tore their hair and 
cursed the outmoded and costly 
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made-by-hand sugar. 

It was Norbert Rillieux, tall, tense 
and tan, who got them off the 
“train” and onto the production line. 
Today's far-flung industry was 
founded on his priceless invention. 

Rillieux, born in 1806, symbolized 
the bizarre mixture and colorful 
character of 19th century New Or- 
leans. It was three years after the 
U.S. had purchased the Louisiana 
Territory and a Tew years before 
English snobbery transformed the 
term “miscegenation’’ (as it was 
practiced in that day) into a smutty 
word. A fusion of French and Span- 
ish culture and customs dominated 
that section of the slave-holding 
South. Human bondage was no less 
depraved an institution here, but 
somehow, New Orleans was different 
from the rest of Dixie. Perhaps it 
was the cosmopolitan atmosphere. 
There were many free and educated 
Negroes who were well established 
in the community. They were ac- 
cepted in many areas of white so- 
ciety, paid taxes, owned property, 
and, in some cases, even slaves. 

It was into this environment that 
Norbert Rillieux was born. His 
mother, Constance Vivant, was a 
beautiful mulatto; his father, Vincent 
Rillieux, was a white engineer. Nor- 
bert was destined to follow in the 
footsteps of his father, who won 
fame as an inventor by building a 
steam-operated cotton bailing press 
which was installed in a warehouse 
on Poydras Street. 

Like many another well-to-do 
Louisiana quadroon of that day, Nor- 
bert was sent to France to be edu- 
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cated. His engineering ability was 
soon apparent. At 24 he was an in- 
structor in applied mechanics at 
L’Ecole Centrale in Paris. In 1830, 
the brilliant brown American had 
French engineering circles agog with 
a series of papers on steam engine 
work and steam economy. 

The germ of the idea for his in- 
vention began developing at this 
time, according to Horsin-Deon, 
noted French sugar technologist and 
engineer who was associated with 
Rillieux in the latter part of the 19th 
century. Rillieux began toying with 
multiple-effect evaporation after a 
careful study of a new vacuum pan 
for boiling sugar solutions to grain, 
which was only a slight improvement 
over the “Jamaica train.” Sugar is a 
heat-sensitive substance and scorches 
under ordinary conditions. The “'sin- 
gle-effect”” vacuum pan was snatched 
up by the English for converting 
their sugar solutions to crystals be- 
cause the new device prevented 
scorching. 

Rillieux’s multiple effect vacuum 
pans were an extension and improve- 
ment of the earlier invention. The 
Negro engineer knew that in a vac- 
uum, sugar boils at a much lower 
temperature, and he tussled with 
the problem of hooking up a series 
of vacuum pans so the steam from 
the first pan could heat the second 
pan, be piped to the third, then the 
fourth, and so on. Such a device 
would save money and labor, lower 
the price of sugar and put it on the 
breakfast table of the common man. 

It was a tough nut to crack, and 
many a brow was furrowed as inven- 
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tive genius of the period went to 
work to find the solution. A French 
inventor came the closest to the an- 
swer, and his evaporator found limit- 
ed use in Louisiana, Cuba and other 
places. For a time, the French ap- 
paratus competed with that of Ril- 
liuex, but the Frenchman's device 
wasted too much valuable heat en- 
ergy. 
It took the clever insight of Ril- 
liuex to establish for the first time 
the principles that are the basis for 
all modern industrial evaporation. By 
a stroke of genius, the young in- 
ventor enclosed the condensing coils 
in a vacuum chamber and employed 
steam from his first condensing 
chamber for evaporating the sugar 
juice in the second chamber under 
higher vacuum. 

A clear and simple description 
which applies to all such evaporators 
in use today is given in one of Ril- 
lieux’s patents (U.S. 4,879; 1846): 

“A series of vacuum pans, or par- 
tial vacuum pans, have been so com- 
bined as to make use of the vapor of 
the evaporation of the juice in the 
first, to heat the juice in the second 
and the vapor of this to heat the 
juice in the third, which latter is in 
connection with a condenser, the 
degree of pressure in each successive 
one being less . . . the number of 
sirup pans may be increased or de- 
creased at pleasure so long as the 
last of the series is in conjunction 
with the condenser.” 

The eager Rillieux first tried to 
interest French machinery manufac- 
turers in his invention, since color 
was no problem there. But they were 
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too short-sighted, and it was nearly 
20 years before a sugar beet factory 
in France installed a multiple-effect 
evaporator. 

Rillieux’s reputation spread to his 
native Louisiana, and Edmund For- 
stall called him home to be chief en- 
gineer of a sugar refinery which For- 
stall was building. But something 
went haywire. Arriving in New 
Orleans, young Rillieux found that 
his father was feuding with Forstall, 
so he gave up the position in defer- 
ence to his father’s wishes. 

Opportunity knocked again. In 
1834 he installed his first working 
model of the triple-effect evaporator 
on the plantation of Zenon Ramon. 
But his high hopes were crushed 
when the apparatus failed to work 
for some reason. Laying aside engi- 
neering for a while, the energetic 
young man turned to land specula- 
tion. Overnight, he made a fortune, 
and overnight he lost it in the finan- 
cial panic of 1837. Rilleux then fell 
back on his scientific work, set up 
another evaporator in 1841. It was 
also a flop. 

Finally, in 1843, plantation owner 
Theodore Packwood commissioned 
Rillieux to design another triple- 
effect evaporator which was built by 
Merrick and Towne of Philadelphia. 
The machine was installed on Pack- 
wood’s Myrtle Grove plantation in 
1845 and was a complete success. All 
authorities agree that this installation 
was the first successful factory-scale 
multiple-effect evaporator. 

Success followed success, and the 
years from 1845 to 1855 were trium- 
phant ones for Norbert Rillieux, the 
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engineer. Sugar factories all over 
Louisiana, Cuba and Mexico were 
installing his system as fast as the 
machinery was built. Refinery owners 
in their annual financial reports 
boastfully added the phrase ‘‘Rillieux 
system” after their amazing produc- 
tion statistics. 

But for Norbert Rillieux, man of 
color, the years became increasingly 
difficult. By 1855 American “cul- 
ture’’ had replaced French customs 
and behavior in New Orleans. Jim 
Crow replaced racial tolerance. The 
Civil War loomed near and tension 
between white and Negro increased. 
Even Rillieux’s proven genius did 
not spare him the indignities suffered 
by other Negroes. Whenever he 
made an installation on a plantation, 
supervising and directing white la- 
borers, he was restricted to the slaves’ 
quarters. 


But soon Rillieux’s honest 


outspoken character rebelled. He de- 
cided to return to France. But be- 
fore setting sail for more friendly 
surroundings, he offered literally to 
raise New Orleans from the gutter. 
He devised a complete blueprint for 
the drainage of the swamps and low- 
lands of the city. But white su- 
premacy triumphed over sanitation 
when Edmund Forstall, “sworn en- 
emy” of father and son, blocked the 
enterprise in the state legislature. 

At this period of his eventful life, 
Rillieux was an imposing figure of 
aman. Caucasian in appearance, he 
had a high forehead, luxuriant white 
hair, and mustache and full beard 
trimmed in French style. 

But this time in Europe, the 
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American ran into trouble. It was 
not based on color, as in his native 
land, but on patents to his invention. 
His American rights were well pro- 
tected by patents, and Rillieux drew 
huge profits from the exploitation 
and sale of his process. But in Eu- 
rope he found he could not get ade- 
quate patent protection. So he turned 
to the study of Egyptology. 

In 1881, at the age of 75, Rillieux 
returned to his first love, evaporation 
problems. The aging but alert in- 
ventor patented a system of heating 
juices with vapors in multiple ef- 
fect which is now universally used in 
beet sugar factories. This patent has 
been credited with reducing fuel con- 
sumption by 50 per cent in the 
French beet sugar plants using it. 

Collaborating with Horsin-Deon 
during the next few years, the dusky 
genius constructed in Egypt a cane 
sugar house incorporating his latest 
developments. It was the most ad- 
vanced plant of its kind in existence, 
differing but little from those operat- 
ing today, 60 years later. 

Then came the tragic blow that 
struck Rillieux down. He lost his 
French patent on the flimsy grounds 
that “experts were unwilling to rec- 
ognize his invention.”” Although he 
was still in full possession of all his 
amazing faculties, he gave up his 
life's work and within three short 
years, on October 8, 1894, Norbert 
Rillieux died, broken in heart and 
spirit. 

The history of chemical engineer- 
ing has ignored the man. It was left 
to a Dutch specialist, Edward Kop- 
peschaar, to spark the drive through- 
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out the entire sugar industry to give 
Norbert Rillieux his rightful place in 
the sun. Koppeschaar, in 1930, en- 
listed the aid of the great Dutch su- 
gar expert, H. C. Prisen-Geerlige, 
then president of the International 
Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. 
Together, they canvassed the sugar 
interests of the world for contribu- 
tions for erecting a memorial to Ril- 
lieux. 

The response was heartwarming. 
The list of 38 contributors includes 
giant corporations in every sugar pro- 
ducing country in the world. A 
bronze plaque was designed and cast 
in Amsterdam and placed in the 
Louisiana State Museum, which is 
housed in the old Cabildo in New 
Orleans. The tablet shows a bust of 
the inventor with the inscription: 

To honor and commemorate 
Norbert Rillieux 


born at New Orleans, La., March 

18, 1806, and died at Paris, 

France, October 9, 1894. Inven- 

tor of Multiple Evaporation and 

its Application into the Sugar 

Industry. This tablet was dedi- 

cated in 1934 by Corporations 

representing the Sugar Industry 
all over the world 

But an even more significant ap- 
praisal of Rillieux’s achievements was 
made by a U. S. government official, 
Charles A. Browne, eminent sugar 
chemist of the Department of Agri- 
culture. This white American says 
of his brown fellow American: 

“T have always held that Rillieux’s 
invention is the greatest in the his- 
tory of American chemical engineer- 
ing and I know of no other invention 
that has brought so great a saving to 
all branches of chemical engineer- 


ing.” 


for us?”’ he demanded. 
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Pursuit of Happiness 


A REBELLIOUS Negro writer once complained to a more opti- 
mistic colored businessman that the Constitution of the United States 
was a fraud. “Where is all the happiness it's supposed to guarantee 


“All the constitution guarantees, my friend, is the pursuit of 
happiness,” was the reply. “You have to catch up with it yourself.” 


Jack Atkins 
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By Henry Wallace 
Condensed from New Republic 


S SURELY as the sun rises, the 
progressive movement will rise 
in the South. My _ travels 

through the Southern states since I 


returned from Europe have con- 
vinced me that a new spirit is stir- 
ring there. 

1 know that there will be setbacks 
for Southern progressives. In Georgia 
today, Herman Talmadge is gaining 


support, particularly in the small 
counties south of Macon; and once 
liberal papers like the Atlanta Con- 
stitution are forfeiting their claim to 
liberalism as intolerance grows. 

Yet there are always new forces of 
progress like Joe Rabun. Joe, a 
young Baptist minister, was fired 
from his church, of which Talmadge 
has been a member, for defending 
the right of Negroes to vote in the 
primary. But he stumps the state to- 
day, and he introduced me to a non- 


HENRY WALLACE is a former Vice 
President of the United States, at present 
edits the New Republic. 
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Third party presidential candidate sees 
tide running against Rankin crowd 


segregated meeting in Macon. Joe is 
an ex-Marine, strong and handsome 
and utterly fearless. His grand- 
father was Governor of Georgia, and 
he believes that Christianity means 
democracy for all groups. He re- 
presents a new spirit, and liberals 
have formed a Keep-Joe-Rabun-in- 
Georgia Committee, so that the peo- 
ple can hear him. 

Georgia has long been owned po- 
litically by an alliance of the textile 
mills and the big utility interests. 
Labor organization on the whole has 
been politically ineffective. Fear and 
opportunism are rampant. Those 
who dare buck the big corporations 
find the cost very high. Take the 
case of Horace White, for example, 
whom I visited in the county jail in 
Atlanta. I found him obviously a 
very fine human being, and yet there 
he was, serving from five to seven 
years in jail for the crime of protect- 
ing himself against an unjustified as- 
sault by a strikebreaker. His real 
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crime was that he dared to lead a 
picket line against the Whittier mills 
eight miles west of Atlanta. 

In Macon I was told the story of 
the CIO organizer, Mike Ross, whose 
home was invaded by violence while 
he was out. His wife was terrorized 
and his house was ransacked. Mate- 
rial obtained in this way was pub- 
lished in the Macon Telegraph. His 
wife had a miscarriage a few days 
later. 

It was against this kind of back- 
ground that I came to Macon and 
Atlanta to speak. Ralph McGill of 
the Atlanta Constitution said of my 
trip to the South that “‘a great many 
persons are angry about it to the 
point of being violent.’ The trouble 
was that we dared to hold unsegre- 
gated meetings. 

Segregation is the very heart of the 
system of exploiting the Negro. I 
am glad to say that we had un- 
segregated meetings everywhere and 
that there was no violence, and no 
compulsion of any sort was attempted 
except in Macon, Georgia, and Nor- 
folk, Virginia. In both cases the 
hall management, backed up in a 
quiet way by the police, attempted 
with only partial success to seat the 
Negro people on one side of the hall 
and the white people on the other. 
Most people believe the segregation 
laws and regulations are unconstitu- 
tional and every effort is made to 
carry them out as quietly as possible 
so there can be no test case. 

A reactionary Southerner’s hatred 
for a fellow Southerner who goes 
progressive is far more intense than 
for a Northerner. I was in no danger 
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in our meetings, but the Southerners 
who traveled with me might have 
been caused considerable embarrass- 
ment by hotheads. Tom Johnson, a 
local attorney in Macon, has been at 
the very center of the reform move- 
ment. The reactionaries had started 
a quiet move to tar and feather Tom 
Johnson, Aubrey Williams, Joe Ra- 
bun and Clark Foreman for taking 
part in the meeting with me, but 
those with a broader perspective won 
out and everything went off quietly. 

The real danger was in Atlanta— 
historically the headquarters of the 
Klan—where there were threats that 
the Klan would picket the meeting 
and where some people had com- 
plained that 70 per cent of the police 
force were members of the Klan. On 
quiet investigation, I found this to be 
wrong. Probably about 30 per cent 
are actually Klansmen. We certainly 
had no personal complaint against 
the police in Atlanta. It seemed to 
me they were most codperative in 
every way. So were they at Norfolk, 
where a last minute effort was made 
to get the police to stop the meeting 
on the ground that some Negroes 
were seated among the whites. But 
Clark Foreman refused to be intimi- 
dated and the police did not inter- 
vene. 

The chief of detectives stood out- 
side the hall, looking intently and 
threateningly at the white people as 
they entered. He said to one of the 
big businessmen of Norfolk as he ap- 
proached the door, “What I want to 
get is a record of every white person 
who comes in.” It is the white peo- 
ple who most have to fear reprisals 
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if they engage in any progressive 
movement. 

Negroes suffer in other ways. Take 
New Orleans, for example, where 
there is no poll tax and where only 
5,000 out of 100,000 potential Ne- 
gro voters are registered. One of the 
trick questions asked at the polls is, 
“How old are you in years, months 
and days?” No matter how a Negro 
answers this question he is likely to 
be adjudged wrong. Or registration 
officials will rely on a test that in- 
volves reading and explaining a sec- 
tion of the state or federal constitu- 
tion. One highly educated Negro 
told me he had had to try three suc- 
_ cessive years before being registered. 
He said the trouble was that those 
who applied the test did not under- 
stand the Constitution. 

More and more I am convinced 
that the real purpose of maintaining 
Jim Crow and racial segregation in 
public meetings is not hatred of the 
Negro so much as it is the desire to 
prevent the expression of progressive 
sentiment by the underprivileged. 
Often it is the whites themselves who 
are the underprivileged, as is demon- 
strated by the percentage of rejects by 
the Army for mental deficiency in 
different sections of the country. In 
the Southern states from two to five 
times as many white men out of each 
hundred were rejected as of Negroes 
in New York City. 

A Negro in New York City has far 
better schools than the whites in the 
South. The South is too poor to 
maintain decent schools for anybody, 
except in the larger cities. Yet bad 
as the white Southern schools are, the 


Negro schouls there are much worse. 
Four times as much is invested per 
pupil in the white schools as in the 
Negro schools. Twice as much is 
spent per pupil to educate a white as 
a Negro in the lower grades. White 
school teachers get 40 per cent higher 
salaries; in Louisiana, they get twice 
as much pay. The Negro school- 
rooms are much more overcrowded, 
and the double-session system is used 
in a way which cuts down the number 
of hours in which Negro children 
have an opportunity to learn. 

The Negro high-school libraries 
have about one-fourth as many books 
per student as the white high-school 
libraries. In the Southern colleges, 
Negroes have no opportunity to study 
dentistry, medicine, pharmacy or so- 
cial work. In only four out of the 17 
states where there is educational seg- 
regation is a Negro permitted to 
study law. 

Educational segregation is more 
than the South can afford. Jim Crow 
in education must end or American 
democracy will end. 

Who is there to speak out against 
Jim Crow? I was amazed to find the © 
fearfulness that exists in some of the 
Jewish communities in the South. In 
New Orleans, for example, Jewish 
people are not accepted in the Boston 
Club, the Choctaw Club, the country 
clubs, or any of the Carnival Ball 
Committees. They have given with 
the greatest generosity to the park 
system, Tulane University and all 
civic activities. Their good works are 
endless and yet they are fearful of 
furnishing dynamic leadership in the 
progressive cause. 
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Fear of lynching is still very much 
alive in the South. Some of the Ne- 
groes told me that the Report of the 
President's Committee on Civil 
Rights was excellent as a whole but 
not accurate with regard to lynching. 
They say the technique now is quietly 
to murder a Negro, one man doing 
the killing instead of a mob. Negro 
murders are rarely mentioned in the 
press or followed up by the police. 
The murders are most common 
among the Negro sharecroppers who 
have been short-changed by the land 
owner who sells the cotton. If the 
Negro stands up for his rights with 
a certain type of landlord, he is in 
danger of getting shot. 

Fortunately, the situation between 
the white owner and Negro share- 
cropper has been improving in recent 
years, and an increasing number of 
white owners allow the Negro crop- 
per to be on hand when the cotton is 
sold. The white owners are often in 
such poor finanical shape themselves 
that I am wondering what will hap- 
pen when cotton prices go down. 

The bright side of the Southern 
picture is the keen desire of the 
younger generation to learn all sides 
of public problems. I was asked by 
the student bodies of seven Southern 
colleges and universities to address 
them. The hearing given me was 
most respectful, though the majority 
probably did not agree with me about 
either Jim Crow or foreign policy. 

At New Orleans in the middle of 
the night, the telephone rang, and in 
‘an angry voice a man accused me of 
advocating violence. I assured him I 
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was not, whereupon he became apo- 
plectic and shouted that the South 
knew how to handle people like me. 
Within two minutes this strange 
caller had ceased to deplore violence 
and begun to advocate it. 

In proportion to population, the 
Southern meetings were just as large 
as in the North. In the main they 
were just as enthusiastic, although in 
some places it was obvious that the 
white people were afraid to clap for 
fear someone would see them. There 
is still a heavy weight of fear and 
hatred stalking up and down the 
countryside of the South, although in ° 
the cities it is diminishing as the Ne- 
groes begin to vote. 

The South will never win her eco- 
nomic right until the Negro is looked 
on as an equal citizen. The U.S. will 
never be looked on as a real democ- 
racy by other nations until all Ameri- 
cans are treated as equals. 

The time has come to end second- 
class citizenship. It is no argument 
to call true Americanism ‘‘commun- 
ism.” The wealthy interests which 
stand in the background and call the 
political tune have clouded the real 
issues long enough. It is not com- 
munism we have to fight in the U.S.; 
it is the conditions which produce 
communism. 

Our greatest weaknesses as a pro- 
gressive democracy are racial segrega- 
tion, racial discrimination, racial prej- 
udice and racial fear—the one area 
where the Russians are stronger than 
we. It is time to advance, and the 
place is the next Congress. 


Copyright, New Republic 
(December 8, 1947) 
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By Charles Dexter 


Condensed from Argosy 


ATCHING them touch 

gloves, the white man and the 

lithe Negro, you’d say they 
were evenly matched. But from the 
moment Ray Robinson poked his first 
tentative jab into Jimmy Doyle's face, 
insiders muttered, “Jimmy shouldn't 
be in there with the Sugar Man.” 

Doyle’s friends were worried be- 
cause he had been hospitalized for 
nine weeks in ’46 with a brain con- 
cussion. There’d been talk then that 
he'd never fight again. 

But there he was, in a Cleveland 
ring on that fatal night of June 24, 
1947, facing the most lethal fists in 
the world. 

“What happened is tragic history. 
The tall, tan welterweight champion 
slowly wore down his young oppo- 
nent. Then, before the seventh round 
ended, he unleashed a long right to 
Doyle's jaw. 

Jimmy toppled backward. His 
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An intimate study of a great boxer 
whose life overflowed with comedy and tears, 
success and bitter failure 


head struck the canvas. He stiffened, 
lay motionless. 
Seventeen hours later he was dead. 
Harlem will tell you that, second 
only to the immortal Joe Louis, Sugar 
Ray Robinson is its most precious 
symbol of success. He's a handsome 


_kid, a happy song-and-dance kid 


whom everyone loves. 

Harlem says Ray proves what one 
of her own can do when he gets half 
a chance. ‘Ray had it as tough as any 
of us,” Harlem says, “‘and look what 
he’s done.” 

They point to his Seventh Avenue 
café and apartment building, his 
Sugar Hill home, his mother’s house 
in Riverside, the property he owns in 
the Bronx and Cleveland. ‘“Why, the 
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boy's worth nearly half a million,” 
Harlem whispers. 

But Sugar Ray Robinson's struggle 
up the ladder has been a hard, bitter 
one in which the sweet has come 
grudgingly, in which the joy of vic- 
tory has faded in a cloud of frustra- 
tion and even tragedy. 

Until a dozen years ago he didn’t 
even have the name Ray Robinson. 
He was skinny, jazz-mad Walker 
Smith, who'd rather dance than eat. 

The Smiths lived in Detroit, then. 
One night in 1934 Pop Smith didn’t 
come home from work at Henry 
Ford’s River Rouge plant. Mom 
Smith had three children: Marie, 
Evelyn and Walker. They were al- 
ways hungry. Mom waited for the 
old man to return. He never did. 
She packed her brood into a day- 
coach for Harlem, where she had 
friends. 

To pay for rent and food, she 
washed New Yorkers’ dirty linens. 
On the Harlem streets Walker 
learned jive talk, saw crowds of 
white people taxiing to Negro night 
clubs. There he learned blues tunes 
which he sang in a cracked, adoles- 
cent voice. 

He danced naturally. He buck-and- 
winged for pennies. He also shined 
shoes, beating cloth against leather in 
time to the melody in his young 
heart. He attended high school but 
had little time for study. Each after- 
noon he earned fifty cents or so by 
snatching driftwood from the nearby 
Hudson. All his money went to 
Mom. 

“You ought to take dancing les- 
sons," she told him. Walker refused 
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to permit such extravagance, al- 
though his fondest ambition was to 
become a tap-dancer like Bojangles 
Robinson, the tappingest tapper of 
them all. 

Joe Louis was rising to fame in 
those days. Negro kids everywhere 
followed his progress from Golden 
Gloves championships toward the 
championship of the world. Walker 
Smith stood in awe of the Brown 
Bomber. Why, Joe had been a De- 
troiter, he'd worked at the Ford plant 
like Pop had—and now look where 
he was! But Walker never thought 
about becoming a boxer himself un- 
til, one day, he dropped into Grupp’s 
gymnasium on 116th Street. 

His blood thrilled as he saw trim, 
quick-limbed lads swap punches. 
This was sport—this was the sport 
for him. He haunted Grupp’s, then 
heard of the Negro trainer, George 
Gainford. He went to the Salem- 
Crescent gymnasium, which Gainford 
operated for training amateurs. 

He approached big George, who is 
reputedly the finest trainer of young 
pugilists in the nation. “I can lick all 
them fighters,” he boasted. _ 

Gainford chuckled. ““G’wan home. 
You're so skinny you couldn’t lick 
a fly!” Walker’s mother tried to dis- 
courage him, too, but it did no good. 

One day at the gym Gainford in- 
vited him to join a caravan of quick- 
fisted boys on a Hudson Valley box- 
ing tour. Walker was thrilled. 

“You can handle the water pail,” 
Gainford said. keep your eyes 
open. 

One night a programmed boxer 
caught a cold. Gainford scratched his 
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head. “I could substitute Smitty, but 
he hasn't got a license,” he said. 

Smitty heard, heart in mouth. “Let 
me box,”’ he pleaded. 

Gainford had the license of the 
sick boy, one Ray Robinson. ‘Okay, 
you're Ray Robinson for tonight,” he 
said. ‘‘No one'll know the difference. 
The real Ray has never boxed here 
before.” 

As Ray Robinson, Walker Smith 
won that bout with a quick knock- 
out. He continued to win—in eighty- 
five amateur fights he won eighty- 
five times, sixty-nine by knockouts, 
forty in the first round. Slowly gain- 
ing poundage, he moved up from the 
flyweight to the featherweight class, 
capturing inter-city Golden Gloves 
tourneys, rising so rapidly that within 
two years the name of Ray Robinson 
was being mentioned on sports pages 
as a future great. 

“A sweet fighter,” one remarked. 
“He's sweet as sugar,” And a nick- 
name was coined—Sugar Ray Robin- 
son. 

George Gainford needed money to 
promote Ray Robinson’s fortunes as 
a professional. He induced wealthy 
brewer Carl Horrmann to finance the 


venture. And on October 3, 1939, a ° 


whiz-bang nineteen-year-old kid 
known as the Harlem Hurricane 
made his debut in Madison Square 
Garden. He fought in a scheduled 
four-round bout, receiving $100 for 
belting someone out in two. 

It was a quick shift for the kid. 
“In the amateurs,” he explained a 
few months later, “you fight only 
three rounds and you gotta go at top 
speed all the time. You're not bal- 
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anced right to let go a good punch. 
In the pros, fights are longer— 
you've got more time to maneuver 
a guy and set yourself for the power 
punch.” 

Nine months later the Sugar Boy 
had compiled a sensational record, 
He had met and was licking every 
topflight lightweight in the land. 
And the “mob” was after him. 

“The mob” is the word for box- 
ing’s mighty powers-that-be. Nearly 
all metropolitan fights are staged by 
the 20th Century Sporting Club, 
which books at Madison Square Gar- 
den. To be under contract to the 
“mob” is to be guaranteed lucrative 
bookings and an easier ascent to the 
top. 

But George Gainford, aware of his 
protegé’s rare potentialities, decided 
to retain Ray’s contract himself, 
Horrmann dropping out. 

Ray, in those early days, was a 
slashing, knife-edged airplane pro- 
peller in human form. One night in 
’°39 he threw one punch at Mike 
Spadaro in Buffalo, and Mike went 
down for the count. Ray was the 
winner in some thirty seconds. 

That wallop has accounted for 
fifty-three knockouts in his eighty- 
one professional fights to date. 

He can take it, too. In an early pro 
bout, Oliver White tapped Ray's 
chin with a sledge-hammer. Ray sat 
down, took an eight count, then rose 
to his feet. He feinted once, then 
drove a piston-plunging right to 
White's solar plexis. White col- 
lapsed, not for ten seconds, but for 
ten minutes. 

The gravy train should have been 
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rolling for the Harlem Hurricane, 
but it wasn't. Twenty years old in 
'41, he was a lightweight, still grow- 
ing. Two title-holders shared the 
throne in the 135-pound division: In 
New York, the nation’s boxing cen- 
ter, the lightweight king was Lew 
Jenkins. Robinson, because he wasn’t 
playing ball with the ‘‘mob,”’ couldn't 
get a crack at Lew. 

Over the rest of the country the 
National Boxing Association's 
champ, Sammy Angott, ruled. Sam- 
my took Ray on, in a strictly non- 
title affair in Philadelphia—and was 
sorry afterward. Ray flattened him. 

Passing 140 pounds, Ray gazed 
hungrily at the welterweights. The 
145-pound monarch was Freddie 
Cochrane—who wouldn’t enter the 
ring with him. 

He fought every month in '41 and 
'42. He was making money, but not 
nearly as much as he deserved. For 
he held no title. He was on the out- 
side, looking in. The best engage- 
ment he could get as "41 drew to a 
close was a ten-rounder with Fritzie 
Zivic, who had been conquered by 
Cochrane. 

Zivic, veteran of three hundred 
bouts, had passed his prime but was 
still considered the smartest boxer of 
the day. Moreover, he was very 
tough. The pre-fight prognosticators 
thought Zivic would grind Ray to 
a pulp in the clinches. 

Gainford told Ray: “Go out and 
hit him on the chin with the first 
punch,” 

Ray had his own ideas. He out- 
boxed Fritzie—and, in a last-minute 
blitz in the tenth round, nearly tal- 
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lied a knockout. He won the deci- 
sion. 

Afterwards Zivic said, ‘“This is the 
first black eye in my career. The 
kid’s great!” 

Three months later Zivic and Rob- 
inson met again. Ray won by a 
knockout. 

Still the title-holder, Cochrane, did 
not rise to the bait. He fought other 
contenders, but not Ray. 

Memorable is the evening of Au- 
gust 27, 1943, when Ray in his last 
fight before joining the armed serv: 
ices, reluctantly entered Madison 
Square Garden's historic ring, heart 
heavy. His opponent was Henry 
Armstrong. Merciless small-time 
pugs had pounded Hank so fiercely 
that his eyesight was said to be in 
serious danger. 

Hank's friends approached George 
Gainford. ‘He needs just one more 
money fight,” they said. ‘You just 
gotta fix up a bout between Hank 
and Ray.” 

The Sugar Man lost his smile 
when he heard the news. “I couldn't 
box Hank,” he said, “knowing I'd 
hurt him. Joe Louis is sixty pounds 
bigger’n me. Hank’s my size. I 
modeled myself after him.” 

But Hank’s friends, pleading an 
emergency, won. The fight was ar- 
ranged. It was the one time in Ray 
Robinson’s career in which he pulled 
his punches. Hank lasted ten rounds, 
of course. Ray won by a decision. 
And Hank’s bankroll was swollen by 
a sizable sum. . Today, the two men 
are fast friends—and Hank, no mat- 
ter what happens to him, need worry 
little about the future, as long as 
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Sugar Ray Robinson is in the ring. 

Sergeant Ray was out of the Army 
late in '44. Pickings were slim. But 
after V-J Day, New York’s boxing 
commission was forced to consider a 
burning question: How much longer 
would the greatest welterweight in 
the land, perhaps the greatest of all 
time, be denied the title? 

Freddie Cochrane returned to ci- 
vilian life. The commission ordered 
him to fight—or be dethroned. Se- 
lecting four possible opponents for 
him, the commissioners included 
Ray's name. 

Freddie looked over the list, chose 
Marty Servo. It was an obvious 
dodge, for Ray had proved his su- 
periority to Servo as long ago as '42. 
Cochrane’s choice was poor, for 
Servo licked him. 

Marty Servo was welterweight 
champion of the world. But Al 
Weill, his manager, was an unhappy 
man. The commission ordered him 
to arrange a fight with Ray Robinson. 
Faced with inevitable doom, Servo 
signed the contract to meet Ray in 
March, 

As the fatal day drew near, Weill 
requested a postponement to August. 


In August, he put off the execution. 


to September. 

While in training at Greenwood 
Lake, N. Y., Ray was approached by 
two strangers. 

“ One of them said, “You can make 
twenty-five G’s by not fightin’ Marty. 
How about it?” 

Ray wasn’t sure what the men 
meant. He asked. 

“Why, you can call it all off.” 

“Why should I do that?” Ray de- 
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manded. “I can make the weight. 
I'm in swell shape. And besides— 
I've waited five years for the title. 
Why should I wait five more?” 

“This is a business proposition, 
You can take it or leave it.” 

“T’'m leaving it,” Ray said. 

The men climbed into a car and 
drove away. 

One day before the bout, Al Weill 
appeared before the commission. 
‘My man’s got a separated septum or 
something like that,”’ he said. Others 
hinted that Servo had a wobbly back- 
bone. The fight was called off. 

Months later, New York law en- 
forcement officials staged a gala in- 
vestigation of gambling in profes- 
sional sports. Pro football players 
were trapped, exiled. Rocky Gra- 
ziano, accused of failing to report a 
proffered “‘fix,”” was suspended for 
life. 

Ray stepped forward, reported the 
mysterious visit of the two strangers 
at Greenwood Lake. He was sus- 
pended for thirty days for failing to 
reveal the incident earlier. 

It was one more unexpected blow 
from an enemy he had never met in 
the ring. ... 

New York’s boxing commission 
dethroned Servo, but still did not 
award the crown to twinkle-footed 
Ray. “You'll have to win it in the 
ring,” he was notified. 

But from whom? No one wanted 
to fight him. 

Ray had met Tommy Bell, a tal- 
ented welter, in '45. Bell had been 
tough—but Ray had won the deci- 
sion. 

Ernie Braca, Bell’s manager, told 
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Gainford, “I think we've got a 
chance.” Papers were signed. 

Bell actually had more than a 
chance. Ray began the most impor- 
tant fight in his career with uncom- 
mon caution, hoping to win scien- 
tifically if possible, by sheer physical 
superiority if science failed. Bell 
piled up early points; Ray lagged. 
Then in the seventh, Ray broke loose. 
Rights and lefts whistled to Bell's 
face, chin, ribs, heart, midriff. 

“Ray's got him!" fans cried. Ray 
waltzed away with the eighth and 
ninth. Then in the tenth, Tommy un- 
leashed a furious attack. For a ter- 
rible, tantalizing three minutes he 
battered the champion-without-a-title. 
Bell had more than a chance to win! 

There are vast reserves of power in 
Ray Robinson’s dynamic and decep- 
tively graceful body. He tore through 
the eleventh to an annihilating 
twelfth, slugging, wheeling, firing 
hooks at short range. Bell hung on 
—but it was too late. Ray eased 
through the two final rounds to an 
unquestioned triumph. 

Ray was welterweight champion of 
the world at last! 

“New champion?” scoffed a fan. 
“He's been champ in my book for a 
long, long time.” 

One of a ring king’s royal prerog- 
atives is choice of his opponents. 
Ray scanned the fistic skies. There 
was no one in sight. 

He was on top at last. It was his 
turn to cash in on the glory, to make 
up for lost years. 

He still looked young. He was still 
handsome, unmarried in nearly 250 
fights. Back in ’42 he’d met a slim, 
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light-skinned girl from Miami. Edna 
May Holley had been in the chorus 
of Blackbirds of 1940. Ray still 
danced the buck-and-wing. But he 
had become an accomplished ball- 
room dancer, too. When Edna May 
and Ray danced, their bodies blended 
into a single rhythmic poem. Ray 
was so darned good-looking that ev- 
eryone said he and Edna May ought 
to go on the stage. She just wanted 
to be a wife. He married Edna May 
in 

He formed quartettes like the Ink 
Spots and sang in them for fun. He'd 
received some movie offers—as much 
as $3,500 a week for fifty weekly 
stage appearances. He shied away. 
That sort of thing would be just 
dandy later on, when he was through 
with boxing. 

Best of all, he liked to play the 
drums. He really could play hot— 
perhaps he wasn’t a Cozy Cole or 
Dave Tough, but he was good 
enough to solo with Count Basie, 
Cab Calloway and Jimmy Lunceford. 

Long ago he'd made Mom stop 
washing clothes. He bought her a 
grand house overlooking the river. 
He liked to invite big crowds to his 
own apartment. He'd kid them, play 
practical jokes, pretend to cheat at 
cards, refuse to pay off, then shower 
coins on them. 

And 1947 was to have been his 
happiest year. The Georgie Abrams 
tussle in May was tougher than it 
should have been, Georgie cutting 
him up a little, but losing. The Jim- 
my Doyle fight was to have been rou- 
tine—boxing is a business and you've 
got to fight to stay solvent. Ray post- 
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poned that engagement twice because 
of his facial cuts. When it was final- 
ly set, he even bet George Gainford 
that he wouldn't be able to knock 
Jimmy out. He didn’t try too hard. 
He didn’t want to chill the Califor- 
nia kid. Doyle’s concussion had long 
been cured, doctors said, but you 
never can tell. 

Doyle was weary in the seventh. 
Ray lunged, hit his button. Doyle, 
paralyzed, fell to his death. 

Meeting Ray Robinson, you'd never 
know that the Jimmy Doyle tragedy 
hurt him deeply. He's naturally light- 
hearted. He likes to read comic 
books, to play golf, the drums. He 
presents a carefree face to the world. 

Once someone had written, under 
Jack Dempsey’s name, an article 


about Ray. It was entitled ‘‘The 
Dancing Killer.’"” Now he was just 
that. 


He told Paul Doyle, Jimmy’s 
brother, that he would move heaven 
and earth to help his family. He dis- 
rupted his plans for the ‘47 fall sea- 
son by insisting on appearing in a 
California benefit bout for the 
Doyles. 


Fighting for expenses in benefits. 


was nothing new to Ray. He had 
given freely for Bundles for Britain, 


Bundies for Palestine, the March of 
Dimes and the Cancer Fund. Unlike 
the man he most admires, Joe Louis, 
he has not gone into politics, but he 
is, like Joe, a fighter for worthy 
causes. He can get up on his feet be- 
fore a packed house or a microphone 
and speak his mind in clear, precise 
English, but he prefers to say it with 
his fists. 

He loves to sing, dance and beat 
the drums. But he still has a big job 
to do. He’s still growing. Come ‘48 
and he'll be big enough to sally into 
the middleweight class. There's Mar- 
cel Cerdan, the French champion, a 
clever, spirited boxer with a rapier 
concealed in each glove. 

And Rocky Graziano. Cave-man 
Rock came back from suspension in 
New York. A fight between cool, 
poised, dancing Ray Robinson and 
the Rock is in the cards for next sum- 
mer. It is the biggest twin-star in 
the fistic skies, eclipsing any heavy- 
weight go in which Joe Louis may 
be involved. 

Victory and mastery of the middle- 
weights is the Sugar Man’s dream. It 
should come—and climax a career 
which has been sweet, although 
touched with bitter gall. 


Copyright, Argosy (December, 1947) 
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Scotch medical school provides a refuge for Negro students 


LEAVE HOME 


By Mark Harris 


ACK in the early thirties a gang- 
ling lad six feet four inches in 
height, son of a minister, grad- 

uated from the College of the City of 
New York and went ahead with the 
plans he had cherished since child- 
hood—to become a physician. 

With all the eagerness and opti- 
mism of a youth of twenty-three he 
applied for admission to a number of 
medical schools, and in each case his 
application was turned down. All 
this despite the fact that his grades 
were good. Asa Negro he was well 
aware, of course, of the existence of 
Howard and Meharry medical 
schools, but within him was a fiery 
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spirit of rebellion. He did not want 
to attend an institution that was pri- 
marily ‘‘all-white’’ or “‘all-colored”’ or 
all-anything. 

He even applied to the far-off Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (also _pro- 
nounced Edinborough) in Scotland, 
filling out the required blanks in the 
usual manner—Name, Walter W. 
King, etcetera etcetera—but found to 
his astonishment that the Scottish 
school did not require a photograph 
of the applicant, nor did it ask his 
race. 

But race must be very important, 
King thought, for all the American 
schools had asked his race! So partly 
out of habit and partly in order to be 
of assistance to the poor backward 
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Scotch he wrote the word ‘‘Negro”’ in 
the space reserved for ‘‘Nationality.” 
When, some months later, after 
being accepted for study at Edin- 
burgh, and having sailed across the 
Atlantic, he had occasion to see the 
application blank again, he found 
that the word ‘Negro’ had been 
crossed out. In its place appeared the 
words, ‘‘United States citizen.” 

It was all a very heartwarming ex- 
perience, Dr. King recalls. ‘All over 
Europe people are civilized in the 
matter of color, more civilized than 
we are here in America. Sometimes 
I think we're the most uncivilized 
people in the world.” Dr. King, now 
practicing in Harlem, plans to return 
to Europe for good within the next 
two or three years to establish his 
practice there. He will probably set- 
tle in Scotland. 

Meanwhile a visitor to his New 
York office feels something of the 
homelessness of this doctor without 
a country. The photographs on his 
walls tell the story of exile, for the 
faces of the Edinburgh students are 
the blacks and browns of the United 
States, the Indies, Africa and Asia, 
the lighter complexions of Orientals, 
the whites of Europe, and in many 
cases the faces of American Jewish 
students who likewise found the 
doors of medical schools at home 
closed and barred against them. 

Indirectly Dr. King and others 
faced by the same problem profited 
by their experience. The University 
of Edinburgh is no second-rate 
school, no mere catch-all for students 
who were rejected by Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Dartmouth and others which 
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maintained a strict racial quota. The 
university is comparable to those in 
London, Glasgow, Saint Andrews, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Dublin and 
Belfast, which are not only top-notch 
institutions but which have trained 
colored students from every part of 
the world. 

Founded in the 15th Century, the 
university has been called by some 
the foremost medical school in the 
English-speaking world. Its tuition 
fees run about the same as American 
schools, although one advantage an 
American finds in Edinburgh is a 
considerably lower cost of living 
scale than in the United States. 

For a Negro American the Scottish 
city of smoking chimneys has much 
more than low living costs to recom- 
mend it. Despite its damp, cold, 
rigorous winter, the hearts of Scots- 
men are generally warm. Most im- 
portant of all, the few colored Amer- 
ican students who have journeyed to 
Edinburgh have found themselves 
blissfully free from color prejudice. 
For example, Dr. Joseph L. Wash- 
ington, a graduate of Erasmus Hig) 
School in Brooklyn, New York, par- 
tially paid his way through school by 
playing baseball on Scotch diamonds 
long before Negro players competed 
with whites to any extent in the 
United States. (The only other native- 
born American Negroes to have stud- 
ied at Edinburgh are Dr. Ernest 
Dupre of Washington State and Dr. 
Arthur P. Motley, an Oklahoman and 
a former football star at Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania. ) 

Dr. King récalls that churches, 
dance halls, theaters and all other 
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public places in Edinburgh and its 
environs were open for use by the 
dark-skinned students, not as a gen- 
erous gesture but because it never oc- 
curred to the Scotch to behave other- 
wise. ‘And when you die in Scot- 
land the cemeteries are available, 
too,’ he adds, remembering his early 
boyhood in Georgia and the stern 
pattern there of womb-to-tomb segre- 
gation. 

Dr. King also recalls the West 
Indian businessmen he encountered 
in the northern part of the country, 
most of them the sons of West In- 
dian sailors who jumped ship in 
Scottish ports and remained among 
the friendly natives. ‘Some of them 
as black as this traveling bag,” Dr. 
King says, “and talking with a Scotch 
burr.” 

The first step a student takes to- 
ward enrollment in Edinburgh is to 
submit his or her undergraduate rec- 
ords to a board of review at St. An- 
drews, Scotland. Decision is made 
on the basis of grades alone. The 
university stresses a practical as well 
as theoretical medical training. At 
the Royal Infirmary in Edinburgh and 
at the Royal Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren the student has an opportunity 
to witness operations, and, at a later 
stage in his training, to administer 
to the ailing under the supervision of 
a graduate doctor or surgeon. 

The university is administered by 
a chancellor, and each of the various 
schools is headed by a dean in much 
the same way universities in the 
United States are operated. An hon- 
orary position of Lord Rector also 
exists; it is an elective office, filled 
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by popular vote of the students. 
Winston Churchill held the position 
for several years. It was later of- 
fered to Paul Robeson, who declined 
to a-cept. 

Promotion of students from class 
to class is made on an examination 
basis, but unlike American schools 
there is no mass year-end examina- 
tion. Each student goes about his 
work, and when he has completed 
it he receives a DP—certificate at- 
testing that he has duly performed 
his work—whereupon he sits for an 
examination. Students live in ‘‘digs,” 
a colloquialism meaning quarters, but 
most Americans find them far below 
standards at home. Old buildings, 
usually lacking central heating, are 
common, and Scotch fare is less boun- 
tiful than most Americans are accus- 
tomed to. Yet in the press of work 
these hardships are ignored; few stu- 
dents who have traveled thousands of 
miles to prepare for a life’s work are 
discouraged by the absence of hot and 
cold running water. 

Besides, vacation time in the high- 
lands is worth braving the winter for, 
and students with an athletic bent can 
keep themselves warm in the worst 
weather. Dr. King played the Scotch 
version of football, rugby, a game 
similar to American football, con- 
siderably more exhausting and at least 
as dangerous. 

He also played tennis and cricket, 
the mild-weather sports, and was a 
member of the university's track team. 

Social life can also occupy a stu- 
dent’s spare time. Dr. Washing- 
ton, after a tour of duty in Africa 
as a British medical corpsman, mar- 
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ried a Scotch girl he met while a 
student. 

Significantly, of the four Negro 
American graduates of Edinburgh, 
only one is now practicing in the 
United States, and he only temporari- 
ly. All found the freedom of life 
in Scotland too inviting and what the 
Scotch will gain the United States 
will lose. At a time of crisis in Amer- 
ican medicine the services of these 
four practitioners will be missed. 

But for the students the time of 
freedom comes to an end at the com- 
pletion of the course, and they scat- 
ter to the four corners of the earth 
in the hope they might practice medi- 
cine in the face of fewer obstacles 
than confronted them at the outset. 

Dr. King, with an award for ex- 
cellence in anatomy, returned to New 
| York City where he interned from 
1937 to 1939 at Harlem Hospital. 
His shingle has been out since 1939, 
and yet the memory of the years 


abroad haunt him. He finds that 
even New York City, in many ways 
the farthest in the van of democratic 
advances in the country, clings tena- 
ciously to a medical system which 
rigidly divides race from race among 
hospital patients and staffs. Dr. 
King believes that only Sydenham 
Hospital, largest inter-racial organ- 
ization of its kind, is an example of 
what must exist on a national basis 
before he can change his mind about 
America and abandon his plan to ex- 
patriate himself. 

The Scotch, with their reputation 
for being canny folk, are canny in- 
deed. Their University of Edinburgh 
has done more in terms of friend- 
ship, hospitality and accomplishment 
than all the ringing speeches about 
democracy, four freedoms and the 
like. The canny Scotch have con- 
verted American-born talent, genius 
and skill to their own use. 
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1948 presidential election will see colored voters holding 


By Walter White 


N 17 STATES of the Union, with 
295 electoral votes, there are 
now enough Negro voters to 

swing any reasonably close election. 
Thanks to the migrations incidental 
to two World Wars, it is quite possi- 
ble that the Negro vote, which ha. 
become increasingly independent, 
will be a deciding factor in the 
choice of our next President and of 
a considerable part of the next Con- 
gress. It almost certainly would be 
if the Negro should throw his whole 
strength to any one candidate or 
party. 

These facts, very disturbing to old- 

line politicians, have given rise to a 
whole series of questions which are 
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balance of power to greater degree than ever before 


Condensed from Collier’s 


perplexing the masterminds of both 
major parties; for the next year you'll 
see them scrambling frantically to 
learn the answers. How will the Ne- 
gro vote? Is the magic name of 
Roosevelt still strong enough to keep 
the Negro within the Democratic 
fold? Or, angered and discouraged 
by the consistently anti-Negro atti- 
tude of Democratic senators and rep- 
resentatives from the South, will he 
resume his former allegiances to the 
party of Abraham Lincoln? What 
individuals or organizations have 
sufficient influence to “deliver” the 
Negro vote? 

I think I can answer the last cf 
these questions, and the answer is 
simple and blunt. No person and 
no organization can deliver the Ne- 
gto vote; it is an imponderable and 
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@| independent vote, and the Negro in- 


creasingly demands results in return 


| for his support. 


The political development of the 


| Negro so far in this country has 


given him an interest in basic issues 


} and specific legislation which affect 
| him both as a Negro and as an 


American citizen; he cares little or 


| nothing about the handing out of 


| appointments and plums to ‘‘deserv- 


| nation-wide. 


ing’’ Negro politicians who simply 
carry out the orders of a machine 
boss. 

Except to a slight extent in Chi- 
cago, there has been no intensive or- 
ganization of the Negro voters on a 
purely racial basis, either local or 
Perhaps in time there 


| will be, but most of us devoutly hope 
; that it will never be necessary to 


t form a racial bloc of Negro voters. 
It would be far better, both for the 


Negro and for the country as a 
whole, for racial and other groups 


f to function as American citizens. 


Whether the Negro does so or not is 
not a choice he will make. It will 
be made for him by the political 


| parties and the public. 


The 17 states in which the Negro 
voter holds the potential balance of 


| power are Illinois, New York, West 


Virginia, Ohio, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Indi- 


ana, Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, 


| Michigan, California, Kentucky, 
§ Oklahoma and Massachusetts. 


Nine of these states—New York, 
California, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey and Missouri—have a total elec- 
toral vote of 223, and the party 
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which carries them will put its candi- 
date in the White House in 1948. 
Only 266 votes are needed to elect a 
President. It is important to note 
that these nine states are precisely 
the ones with the largest concentra- 
tions of Negro voters outside of the 
South. 

Now, just how strong is the Ne- 
gro vote in these areas? And whom 
is the Negro likely to support ? What 
have the wartime migrations done to 
the Negro populations and voting 
strength in some of the large cities of 
New York, Illinois, Michigan and 
other pivotal states? In 1945, New 
York City had a Negro population 
of 547,000, an increase of 19 per 
cent since 1940. Recent estimates for 
metropolitan New York run as high 
as 650,000. Chicago has better than 
425,000, an increase of about 50 per 
cent. Los Angeles has 133,000, twice 
as many as at the beginning of the 
war, and San Francisco has 32,000, 
an increase of 558 per cent. The 
Negro population of metropolitan 
Detroit has tripled in the last three 
or four years. It is now 345,000 of 
which approximately 210,000 are 
eligible to vote. 

In- smaller cities like Boston, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Bridge- 
port and New Haven, Connecticut, 
there have likewise been substantial 
increases in the Negro populations, 
and also in the principal cities of 
states not included among the 17. 
In Portland, Oregon, for instance, 
there are five times as many Negroes 
now as there were in 1941. Even 
with this increase the Negro popula- 
tion of Portland is only about 11,- 
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000, but about half of these are 
voters, and every politician knows 
that 5,000 votes are not to be sneezed 
at. In Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, for instance, the margin be- 
tween the voting strength of the two 
big parties is normally very small; a 
few thousand Negro votes could, 
and may, swing the election either 
way. 

It is not difficult to see what the 
Negro voters could do to the coming 
elections if issues of sufficient racial 
interest should cause a large percent- 
age of them to cast their ballots as a 
unit, to vote as Negroes instead of as 
citizens. If they had done so at the 
last two elections, they could have 
upset many of the smashing victories 
won by candidates of both patties. 

In 1946, Thomas E. Dewey was 
elected governor of New York by al- 
most 700,000 votes, while Senator 
Ives defeated Herbert Lehman by a 
little more than 250,000. The pres- 
ent Negro population of New York 
State is estimated at slightly more 
than 750,000, of which about 550,- 
000 are of voting age and eligibility. 
If they had all voted against Dewey 
and Ives, neither man could have 
been elected. On the other hand, 
of course, a solid vote for the Repub- 
lican ticket would have given them 
enormously increased majorities. 

If the Negroes had voted as a bloc 
against Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1944, Dewey would now be Presi- 
dent. In Pennsylvania there are 
250,000 registered Negro voters, and 
an additional 200,000 Negroes of 
voting age who are not yet regis- 
tered. Roosevelt carried the state by 
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a little more than 100,000; the Negro 
vote could easily have beaten him. 
Maryland has more than 200,000 
Negro voters; Roosevelt beat Dewey 
there by 22,000 votes. [Illinois has 
an estimated 375,000 Negro voters, 
of whom 275,000 are concentrated 
on Chicago's South Side. Roosevelt 
beat Dewey in Illinois by 140,000. 
New Jersey now has almost 200,000 
Negroes who are eligible to vote; in 
1944 the state went for Roosevelt by 
26,000 votes. 

How will the Negro vote in 1948? 
Negro leaders from Maine to Cali- 
fornia have told me that it depends 
entirely upon what the Democrats 
and the Republicans do between now 
and election time. All over the 
country Negroes share the disillusion 
created by the revival of lynching, 
job discrimination and the Nazilike 
treatment of minorities in the Demo- 
cratic South. And they resent equally 
the condescending, cavalier treatment 
they have received to date from the 
Republicans. 

Having done all that they were 
permitted to do in a Jim Crow Army 
and Navy to win a war ‘‘for the free- 
dom of men everywhere,” they are 
cynical and bitter about the re- 
establishment of a racial pattern al- 
most identical with the one they 
struggled against before the war. Ne- 
gro veterans are frequently quoted 
in the Negro press, which inciden- 
tally has a circulation of more than 
2,000,000, as finding far more equal- 
ity and democracy in Germany, Ja- 
pan, Italy and England than they do 
back home. 

The Negro is very tired of prom- 
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ises that are never carried out; he can 
no longer be influenced by the hoary 
vote-getting techniques of the past; 
he is not inclined, any longer, to 
trust a candidate or a party that 
shows great interest in him just be- 
fore election and ignores him during 
the remainder of the year. The party 
that wins the Negro vote in 1948 
will be the one that offers some con- 
crete evidence that it intends at least 
to help him get a square deal. That 
is all the Negro has ever wanted. 

At the moment, President Truman 
appears to be strong among the Ne- 
groes; he gained a great deal of 
ground with his speech last summer 
at the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington, in which he said that the 
federal government must show the 
way toward extending civil rights to 
every citizen. The question is 
whether Mr. Truman can hold what 
he has gained, or whether the good 
will which he created for his party 
and his own candidacy will be over- 
thrown by the actions of Southern 
members of Congress. 

T. G. Nutter of Charleston, West 
Virginia, a former member of the 
legislature and a prominent Negro 
lawyer, says that 50,000 Negroes in 
his state, which Roosevelt carried by 
less than 70,000 in 1944, are mem- 
bers of trade unions, and that at 
least 40,000 of them will be influ- 
enced by labor’s attitude toward the 
Taft-Hartley Act. All informed ob- 
servers agree that this factor will also 
play a potent role in deciding the 
trend of Negro voting in New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, and to a large extent in less 
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industrialized states. 

In Mr. Nutter’s opinion, the Com- 
munists will not influence the Negro 
vote in West Virginia. “But Henry 
Wallace,” he says, “is very strong. 
Thousands of West Virginia Ne-. 
groes would vote for Wallace if he 
were nominated by either of the old- 
line parties, but I do not think they 
would follow him into a_ third 
party.” 

Of the eligible Negroes 95 per 
cent—about 70,000—are registered 
voters, and Mr. Nutter believes that 
between 90 and 95 per cent of these 
will go to the polls. Almost all of 
them will cast their ballot for neither 
of the major political parties as such, 
but for the candidates they cofsider 
honest and able. This attitude is ap- 
parent among Negro voters through- 
out the country. 

“As far as I’m concerned,” said a 
Negro automobile worker in Detroit, 
“I'm going to wait until 6 A.M. on 
November 2, 1948, when I go to the 
polls, to decide who to vote for. And 
then I’m going to vote for the man 
who's got the best record and for 
nobody else.” 

“That's the way I feel, too,” said 
an Ohio war veteran. “I’m going to 
vote for the best man. I’m not going 
to pay any attention to party line-ups. 
I'd like to see somebody point out 
one single difference between the 
Democrats and the Republicans.” 

There is another fact about the 
Negro vote in this country which the 
politicians would do well to consider 
carefully—the Negro today is more 
vote-conscious than ever before in his 
history. This is due almost entirely 
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to the epochal decision handed down 
in 1944 by the Supreme Court, which 
outlawed disfranchisement of the 
Negro in the so-called white prima- 
ries of the South. 

The effect of this decision upon 
the Negro voter in both the South 
and the North has been far more 
profound than most Americans real- 
ize. Its effect upon the political 
thinking of whites in many sections 
of the South has been almost as im- 
portant. The more enlightened states 
of the South have accepted the ver- 
dict of the court, although some of 
the more backward areas are still try- 
ing to find legal or other means of 
continuing to bar Negroes from the 
polls. 

In Virginia, Texas, Arkansas and 
Georgia, the Negro is now voting 
with comparative freedom, and for 
the first time in the history of those 
states his vote is being sought by 
Democratic candidates and _ political 
groups. Of course, as long as the 
South remains a one-party island, 
this new Negro vote can do little as 
far as electoral votes for the Presi- 
‘dency are concerned. It is unlikely 
that it will bring about a break of 
any sort in the Solid South within 
the measurable future. But it is con- 
ceivable that the Negroes in less 
hidebound states such as Virginia, 
North Carolina and Oklahoma, and 
perhaps even in Texas and Florida, 
may eventually unite with white 
voters who are tired of and dis- 
gusted with the Talmadges, the Bil- 
bos and the Rankins. 

When that happens the South will 
become a two-party region, the best 
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thing, politically speaking, that could 
possibly occur. It will affect political 
thinking and activity throughout the 
nation. In any event, and in the 
near future, the new political free- 
dom which the Negro has been 
granted in the South will put a 
damper on the Southern demagogue 
whose sole stock in trade has been 
racial hatred and friction. Even a 
Bilbo or a Rankin might think twice 
before attacking those whose votes 
he must seek. 

Already the new freedom is being 
used, fortunately with wisdom and 
dignity. In Richmond, Virginia, a 
young Negro lawyer and war vet- 
eran, Oliver Hill, ran eighth in a 
field of 16 in a Democratic primary 
contest to fill seven seats in the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates. Hill lost 
out by a scant 190 votes. Of course, 
he received heavy Negro support, but 
to the dismay of the die-hards, a 
considerable number of white Demo- 
crats also voted for him. 

In another recent election in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, two factions of the 
Democratic party fought a closely 
contested campaign. The Citizens’ 
Progressive League campaigned vig- 
orously among the newly enfran- 
chised Negroes, promising that if it 
won the election Negro policemen 
would be appointed for the first time 
in the history of Savannah. The 
league did win and kept its promise, 
and the heavens did not fall upon 
Savannah. 

It is very easy to overemphasize 
the significance of elections such as 
those in Richmond and Savannah, 
especially when one remembers the 


requirements exacted of Negro vot- 
ers in the Democratic primary in 
Mississippi on August 5, 1947—that 
they swear opposition to antilynch- 
ing, antipoll tax and F.E.P.C. legis- 
lation. This was done in blatant 
violation of the Constitution and de- 
fiance of the federal agreement. 

Nevertheless, the fact that for the 
first time Negroes were permitted to 
participate in Democratic party elec- 
tions in two Southern states helps 
enormously in the development of 
the new trend which is rapidly gal- 
vanizing Negro political opinion and 
action, and considerable white opin- 
ion as well. This trend already has 
the strategists of both major parties 
‘worried, and it is destined to cause 
them a great deal more concern be- 
fore the ballots are counted in No- 
vember, 1948. 

The strategy of the Republicans is 
manifestly to make a great to-do over 
the antilynching, antipoll tax and 
F.E.P.C. bills now before Congress, 
and to force them through the House 
of Representatives with the aid of 
Northern Democrats. It is no secret, 
however, that most of the Republi- 
cans in both houses count on Senate 
filibusters eventually killing all of 
these measures. Negroes realize per- 
fectly that if this were not so, if the 
politicians really wished to pass the 
bills, the Republicans and the North- 
ern’ Democrats would amend the 
archaic and complicated Senate rules 
to permit limitation of debate by a 
majority instead of a two thirds vote. 

It is a gullible person indeed who 
believes that an antilynching bill, or 
any other measure of that character, 
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will ever get by the Senate until the 
rules have been amended. Pious po- 
litical pleas that ‘“We would have 
passed the bill if it hadn’t been for 
the Southern filibusters’” will be 
greeted with stony silence at best, 
and more probably with hoots of de- 
rision. 

As far as the Negro vote is con- 
cerned, the Democrats are in an even 
more serious plight than the Repub- 
licans. “Between the more liberal 
Democrats of the North and the race- 
conscious Bourbons of the South,’ 
said Harold L. Ickes, recently, ‘the 
poor Democratic party is suffering 
from a severe case of schizophrenia 
which the psychiatrists will have a 
difficult time in coping with before 
November of 1948.” 

In this description of the situation 
Mr. Ickes is being remarkably tem- 
perate. South of the Potomac the po- 
litical machines are still in the grasp 
of politicians whose chief asset is 
race conflict. In some states their 
power is being challenged, as in 
Georgia by Ellis Arnall, and else- 
where by veterans, churchmen and 
other Southerners who are tired of 
seeing the South made ridiculous. 
But all these efforts will hardly bear 
fruit in time to affect the 1948 cam- 
paign. The demagogues will con- 
tinue to appeal to bigotry; it is the 
only method they know to perpetuate 
themselves in office. 

The Northern Democrats, who are 
not so numerous in either house of 
Congress as they were before the 
1946 elections, are intimidated and 
outvoted by their Southern confreres. 
Several stalwarts, like Senator Robert 
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F. Wagner of New York, who have 
fought against lynching and discrim- 
ination, have been silenced by illness, 
and none have taken up the cudgels 
they were forced to put down. 

Some prominent Democratic poli- 
ticians, knowing that their ticket can- 
fiot win without the Negro vote, are 
hoping for new Republican blunders. 
Others believe that the knowledge of 
how the Republicans have consistent- 
ly played ball with the Bourbon 
Southern Democrats will be enough 
to keep the Negro vote in pivotal 
states safely on the side of the Demo- 
crats. But the wiser Democratic 
strategists know that such a policy 
of inaction may not be enough. 

Wendell Willkie in 1940 came 
closer to breaking the support given 
the Democrats by Negro voters than 
any other Republican since Theodore 
Roosevelt. There was a great deal 
of genuine enthusiasm for Willkie 


among the Negroes, although they 
distrusted many of Willkie’s backers. 
But there appears to be no enthusi- 
asm at all for any of the current 
Republican candidates. And of 
course, as far as the Negroes are con- 
cerned, there is no comparison be- 
tween President Truman and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, despite the Presi- 
dent’s present popularity. 

Hard pressed already by unem- 
ployment, cynical of politicians, and 
rapidly approaching political matur- 
ity, the Negro voter watches with a 
hard-boiled eye the antics of the 
would-be Presidents and lawmakers. 
He knows perfectly well that the 
most effective weapon he possesses at 
this critical juncture is the vote. And 
he is grimly determined to use that 
weapon on the basis of what happens 
between now and Election Day and 
not on the basis of what happened in 


previous administrations. 
Copyright, Collier’s (November 22, 1947) 


School For Good Will 
EDUCATIONAL programs to combat racial and religious prej- 


udices are scheduled in Philadelphia and New York schools. Phila- 
delphia’s experimental programs will go into effect in five public 
schools next year. Teachers in these selected schools have been 
trained for two years in human relations education by the Bureau of 
Intercultural Education and will utilize their newly learned skills in 
an effort to eliminate prejudices shown in studies of kindergarten, 
1st and 2nd grade pupils. To evaluate the program, tests have been 
devised showing the true feelings of the children. These tests will 
be given the pupils periodically throughout the experiment. If the 
program is successful it will be made available to any school or 
school system desiring it. 

Kiwanis Magazine. 
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230——THE SOUTH: OLD AND NEW by Francis BuTLER SIMPKINS (Knopf, 
$6). A liberal white Carolina college professor has chronicled the saga of the 
South, particularly since the Civil War. Necessarily a great deal of his book 
is devoted to the Negro. While attempting to give a balanced, unwarped 
view of the Negro’s role in Dixie, every so often the good prof cannot but 
betray individious prejudices. He is particularly off base in his handling of 
the Reconstruction era. 


231—JOURNEY TOWARDS THE SUNLIGHT by StaNLEY WALKER (Caribbean 
AL Library, $2.75). Frankly a piece of propaganda for dictator Trujillo of the 
4 Dominican Republic, this little job by the former city editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune turns out to be one of the most vicious, pro-fascist pieces 
turned out on U.S. presses in months. Its slanders against the heroes of the 
Haitian revolution—giants like Toussaint and Christopher—are particularly 
nauseating. 


232——THE FIELD OF NIGHT by Ropert W. Krepps (Rinehart, $3). Some- 
thing really new in murder mysteries is this exciting yarn set in Africa with 
the white folks as the villains of the piece. A native woman is raped, another 
one murdered and a tribe goes on a rampage against a group of whites gath- 
ered in an isolated house. ‘Well written with lots of suspense, the piece is 
rather straightforward and fair-minded in its approach to Negro characters. 


233——_SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN MALE by Atrrep C. Kinsey 
(Saunders, $5). This is the long-awaited study of male sex habits by the 
scholarly Indiana University professor who has interviewed some 12,000 per- 
sons to get his data. It is a technical, sober tome with pages and pages of 
amazing information about the mores of U.S. civilization. Because Saunders 
has not interviewed enough Negroes to form any conclusions, he omits any 
data on colored sex habits although he says all indications are that they differ 
none from white habits in the same social class groups. 


236--NORTHWEST HARVEST edited by V. L. O. CuitticK (Macmillan, $4). 
Included in this collection of pieces on the Pacific Northwest is an essay by 
Horace Cayton, Chicago’s Parkway Community House director and Black 
Metropolis author. Starting off as an autobiographical piece, Cayton’s con- 
tribution winds up as a discourse on the ‘fear theme” that has become a 
school of literature among top writers like Richard Wright and Chester Himes. 
Cayton’s dissertation tries to justify the recurrent argument that fear plagues 
the Negro throughout life, doesn’t sound as convincing as Wright's writings 
along the same lines. 
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234—_AFRICA | PRESUME by ALAN REEVE (Macmillan, $3). A British 

newspaper correspondent who found himself in the vicinity of the Dark Con- 

tinent at the conclusion of the war thought it a good opportunity to take a 

look-see at the place. Travelling pretty much as a wayward tourist, he cov- 

ered the continent from Cairo to Capetown. His account makes an engrossing, 

even if rather superficial book that is more interested in colorful human in- 

terest yarns rather than sociological study. 
235—THE VICTIM by Saut BELLows (Vanguard, $2.75). It is a strange 
study of anti-Semitism that author Bellows presents in this unusual novel 
about a Jewish trade magazine editor who is plagued by a sometimes- 
unbelievable kind of hate displayed by a former Gentile friend. The twisted, 
fantastic plot becomes convincing in the capable hands of Bellows who seems 
to wring every psychological quirk and turn out of the yarn. 


237-—DANGER FROM THE EAST by RicHarpD E. LAUTERBACH (Harpers, 
$3.75). For a balanced picture of what's happened in the Far East these hectic 
postwar days, Lauterbach’s careful, colorful volume is just about the best in 
the market. His story of China, Japan and Korea in the throes of U.S.-Russian 
conflict is a well-rounded, relatively unbiased report which sees many dangers 
ahead for American policy. His portrait of MacArthur's rule in Japan is a 
valuable estimate about a man who has been overglorified in the press. 


238—CONFESSIONS OF A CONGRESSMAN by Jerry Vooruis (Doubleday, 
$3.50). Some of the woes and headaches that face an honest liberal in Con- 
gress trying to reform America are related by the conscientious Californian 
who served in the House for ten years during the height of the New Deal. 
Now somewhat disillusioned, Voorhis is able to look back and jibe at some 
of his naive attempts to change politics overnight. He peppers his book with 
some slams at FDR. 

39—_—_THE WAYWARD PRESS by A. J. LeiptiNG (Doubleday, $2.95). A 

prime reporter puts tacks on The Big Publishers’ chairs while he X-rays their 

papers’ decreasing honesty, guts and originality. First half of book treats his 

cub days, is a wistful look-back on reporters who held their jobs a public 

trust; throughout runs rueful insight that the U.S. press grows less and less 

free as it becomes concentrated in the grasp of a few like-thinking rich men. 

But multitude of laughs, facts and “inside-dope make even this sad truth 

supremely readable for 284 pages. ; 
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: Fisk got on its feet through the 
efforts of its great student choir 


By Lloyd Wendt 


Condensed from Chicago Tribune 


HE NIGHT of Oct. 8, 1871, a 

little band of singers in worn, 

bedraggled clothes appeared be- 
fore a small but appreciative audi- 
ence in Cincinnati. They sang Ne- 
gro spirituals as the world beyond 
Dixie had never heard them sung be- 
fore. When the concert ended the 
Rev. George L. White, director of 
the group, made a brief talk. 

The nine singers, he said, were 
students in Fisk University at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. They had embarked on 
a concert tour in a desperate effort to 
raise money to save the university, 
which would close if funds were not 
obtained immediately. The Rev. Mr. 
White admitted that the board of 
es trustees of the university had vetoed 

the singing project as foolhardy, and 
confessed that his group had almost 
‘failed to reach Cincinnati for lack of 
money. But he had faith in the plan. 
_He urged that the contributions be 
generous. 

The Fisk singers received a little 
more than $50 that night, and were 
given shelter in various Cincinnati 
homes. The next day Cincinnati 
heard that half of Chicago had been 
destroyed by fire. A relief fund was 
started locally for the destitute Chi- 
cago families. The Rev. Mr. White 
appeared at the emergency headquar- 
ters of the fund, bringing $50. 


Made. 
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“Take it,” he urged. “The need 
in Chicago is great. Fisk University 
can wait.” 

The Fisk University Singers, sub- 
sequently called the Fisk Jubilee Sin- 
gers, continued on east, paying their 
way from the proceeds of their con- 
certs, sending every penny they could 
spare to the distressed school in 
Nashville. In New York they were 


sponsored by Henry Ward Beecher, — 


and their fortune improved. 

They sang at the World Peace 
Jubilee in Boston, packed the Aca- 
demy of Music in Philadelphia, and 
were invited to the White House. 
Later they toured Europe, sang com- 
mand performances, for Queen Vic- 
toria, gave 52 concerts in one season 
in Stockholm, and were honored in 
almost every great city on the con- 
tinent. 

The lovely Negro spirituals they 
introduced have continued to give 
solace and pleasure to millions ever 
since. The funds they raised saved 
Fisk university and built Jubilee hall, 
which still stands on the Nashville 
campus. 

Today Fisk University at Nashville 
is one of the country’s great educa- 
tional institutions, a leader among 
the 112 schools specializing in higher 
education opportunities for Negro 
youth. It has an enrollment of 980, 
largest in its history; a faculty of 65, 
a plant worth $1,500,000, and 44 
acres of campus. Under its new presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles S. Johnson, the so- 
ciologist, Fisk has become a center 
for research in sociology and the im- 
provement of interracial good will. 

Fisk graduates in the liberal arts, 
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social sciences, education, pre-law, 
and pre-medicine are making their 
marks in a fiercely competitive world. 

When Fisk University was founded 
in 1865, Negroes had little oppor- 
tunity for either elementary or higher 
education. Since the graduation of 
John Russwurm from Bowdoin col- 
lege in Maine in 1826 only 27 other 
Negroes had obtained college degrees 
in the United States up to the time of 
the Civil War. 

Early in 1865 the American Mis- 
sionary Association, a Congregational 
Church group, sent E. M. Cravath 
and E. P. Smith to Nashville to 
found a college for Negroes similar 
to Hampton Institute, started in 
Tidewater, Va., in 1861. John Og- 
den of the Western Freedman’s Aid 
Society already had arrived in Nash- 
ville on a similar mission. The three 
men joined forces, and Cravath 
pledged his personal resources to buy 
a campus site for $16,000. 

Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, in charge of - 
the Freedman’s Aid Bureau in Ten- 
nessee, gave his support to the proj- 
ect, and the new.college was named 
for him. School opened on Jan. 9, 
1866, in old Union barracks and hos- 
pital buildings. 

Fisk was called a university, but 
actually it was necessary to teach 
some of the students to read and 
write when they entered. There was 
little money for either students or 
teachers. A pile of rusty handcuffs 
and leg irons, salvaged from Nash- 
ville’s “slave pit,” was sold as scrap 
to raise funds for the library. 

Students, earning their way, came 
to learn reading and writing, and 
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moved on to master Latin and Greek, 
in the tradition of the times. 

By the time the Rev. Mr. Cravath 
was installed as president in 1875, 
the year Jubilee Hall was built with 
funds provided by the Jubilee Sing- 
ers, most of the Fisk courses were on 
a college level. That was the year, in- 
cidentally, when James D. Burrus 
was graduated and became one of the 
first Fisk students to take graduate 
work. On his death, years later, he 
left an estate of $100,000 to the uni- 
versity. 

In 1933 Fisk University became 
the first Negro college to be placed 
on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. De- 
spite the difficult depression years, 
the school has continued to improve 
faculty, curriculum, and__ physical 
plant, and has built a library of 95,- 
000 volumes. 

Approximately one-third of the 
operating costs are met by tuition, 
one-third from endowment, and a 
third from gifts and grants. Both 
faculty and board of trustees have 
always been interracial. - 

Fisk is co-educational, offering an 
active social program to the students 
in addition to the formal courses. 
The Fisk student comes from any 
one of 45 states, pays about $550 a 
year for his school expenses, exclu- 
sive of clothing and travel, and until 
recent years has lived on the campus. 

Many Fisk graduates continue their 
work in Meharry Medical College 
across the street, or in the law school 
of Howard University in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Others take graduate 
work in various northern universities. 
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Like most other colleges, Fisk 1s 
badly overcrowded since the war. 
There are now 272 World War II. 
veterans in the Nashville school, and 
hundreds have been turned away be- 
cause of insufficient facilities. The 
Fisk Alumni Association, numbering 
more than 3,000, is currently con- 
ducting a campaign to raise funds for 
a new residence hall to help relieve 
the congestion. This is in additioa 
to the annual campaign of the United 


_Negro College Fund, Inc., in which 


32 Negro colleges make a joint ap- 
jeal for operating funds. 

Fisk University offers graduate 
work in six departments, with em- 
phasis on sociology, health, and re- 
ligion. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Johnson, who became president of 
Fisk last July, the department of so- 
cial sciences has become outstanding, 
attracting graduate students of all 
races. 

The sociology program at Fisk not 
only produces new knowledge in the 
field but prepares students for careers 
in various phases of social work. It 
is developing new educational tech- 
niques, and its curriculum in African 
studies is developing scholars for in- 


tensive research work in that field. 


The library, housed in a fine new 
building, contains some 17,000 vol- 
umes on Negro culture and racial 
studies. 

Fisk educators are proud of their 
students, who take their opportuni- 
ties seriously and make excellent 
grades in the country’s graduate 
schools. While social life, sports, 
music, and the arts are not neglected, 
there is a vocational and professional 
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slant to much of the work. 

There continues to be great de- 
mand for graduates in the fields of 
teaching, medicine, dentistry, social 
work, nursing, public health, the 
ministry, and the law. 

New opportunities have been de- 
veloping since the war, and Fisk 
seeks to train its students for work in 
chemistry, physical research, bacteri- 
ology, and similar fields offering the 
prospect of useful, satisfying careers. 
Basically, however, Fisk is a liberal 
arts college, preparing young people 
for the general problems of living, 
homemaking, and citizenship. 

Possessing the Fisk Jubilee tradi- 
tion, the school naturally continues 
to emphasize music. The music de- 
partment under Dr. John F. Ohl of- 
fers courses leading to B. A. and M. 
A. degrees. The university choir is 
world famous, and the annual Fisk 
festival of music and art, held in the 


spring, attracts visitors from over the 
country. 

Fisk University attempts to train 
young men and women for the com- 
petition of the economic world, but 
it also seeks to provide other values. 
Conferences and seminars, attended 
by noted authorities and lecturers, 
provide stimulation for students and 
faculty alike in realms of religion, 
social sciences, philosophy, and inter- 
national relations. 

“Education for the Negro should 
orient him in the larger world, 
should give him new and higher 
wants,” says President Johnson. “‘It 
should at the same time give to his 
personal family and racial life that 
inner harmony and deepened spiritu- 
ality which is relatively independent 
of and superior to material condi- 
tions and which is the ultimate of all 
human life.” 


Copyright, Chicago Tribune (Nov. 30, 1947) 
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AMERICA’S 


WORST 


On 


By Ollie Stewart 


HAD BEEN off the boat less 

than ten days, and it was my 

first assignment in America after 
more than three years abroad. My 
boss called me in and said: 

“Get down to Columbia, Tennes- 
see, as soon as you can. There's a 
trial going on. Thurgood Marshall 
is handling it. You'll probably find 
him in Nashville. I understand he 
—er—doesn’t stay in Columbia over- 
night.” 

I got down to Nashville and 
found Marshall in a huddle with 
Z. Alexander Looby, who was also 
on the case. With them was Maurice 


~ OLLIE STEWART is on the staff of the 
Baltimore Afro-American, was its war cor- 
respondent in Europe. 
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Weaver, a white lawyer from Chatta- 
nooga, and another young attorney 
named Reed. As we left the office, 
Looby’s_ secretary said dolefully: 
“From the moment that car leaves 
the parking lot for Columbia, until 
it comes back, I’m going to have a 
funny feeling inside. Every time 
the phone rings, I'll probably be too 
nervous to answer.” 

I fell in step beside Marshall. 
“Look, chum,” I said. “Is this trip 
really necessary?’ He didn’t even 
bother to answer me. 

We covered the forty-odd miles 
from Nashville in almost ‘complete 
silence. Then, on the outskirts of 
Columbia, as we crossed the bridge 
over Duck River, somebody with a 
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A newspaper scribe names his selections of cities with ill repute 


misplaced sense of humor remarked: 
“And here, gentlemen, is the muddy 
water in which our bodies are sup- 
posed to float!” 

That was my introduction to one 
city in America, which for sheer 
brutality, prejudice and downright 
savagery in its treatment of Negroes 
would be hard to beat. Blood, mud 
_ and wholesale destruction in Europe 
hadn’t made me shudder the way 
Columbia did. Tobacco-eating char- 
acters with necks that were dirt- 
creased and dirt red, stood around 
and spat almost in unison as we 
rolled up to the courthouse. Their 
eyes were hard and openly hostile. 
They threatened even while they 
slouched, having already sent word 
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that they would ‘‘get’’ the so-and-so 
lawyers before the trial was over. 

We got out and marched inside in 
a tight little group. At lunch time, 
we marched out in an even tighter 
little group—food having been pre- 
pared in the home of one of the men 
being tried. And when court ad- 
journed for the day, we dived into 
the car and raced pell-mell back to 
Nashville. 

What about the trial ? 

Well, it seems that a veteran and 
a member of his family had words 
with a clerk in a store. The words 
led to something else—and the clerk 
came out loser. So, that night, a 
delegation went to Mink Slide to cull 
on the veteran. It turned out, though, 
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that the veteran had friends who had 
a few German Lugers and an assort- 
ment of GI -equalizers, and knew 
how to use them. The delegation 
left Mink Slide in a hurry. 

Later, a bigger delegation, led by 
the local law (?), returned to take 
care of the veteran. But in their 
eagerness (and viciousness) they 
took care of everybody and every- 
thing in Mink Slide. Stores, homes 
and a funeral parlor were wrecked 
with. axes. Whole families were 
routed from bed and men, women 
and children scattered into the night. 
But it wasn’t all one-sided. Mink 
Slide fought the wrecking crew, and 
when it was all over, two men were 
dead and a deputy wounded. 

Quickly, near thirty Mink Sliders 
were rounded up and lodged in jail. 
Twenty-one were swiftly charged 
with attempted murder. Local au- 
thorities were all set to rush through 
a conviction and hang them all, when 
the NAACP moved in and saved 
their lives in a long and bitter trial— 
but only after the trial had been 
moved to a different place. 

Columbia, then, becomes: the first 
on my list of the ten worst cities in 
America for Negroes. It cannot be 
omitted because it has proved to the 
world that there is no personal safety 
for Negroes in Columbia. The very 
men sworn to uphold the law have 
shown themselves willing to head a 
mob and ‘take the lead in wielding 
axes and crow bars on the property 
of Columbia citizens. And in addi- 
tion, this Tennessee city must be 
included because its ghetto, Mink 
Slide, means that it has second class 
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citizens who are restricted and toler- 
ated only so long as they “‘stay in 
their place.” 

It goes without saying that a list 
of this kind must be a_ personal 
thing. The yardstick used in meas- 
uring my ten worst cities must, of 
necessity, be my own yardstick. The 
cities I dislike so intensely that | 
would not live in them for any 
amount of money, may be the very 
cities my best friend would choose 
above all others. It all depends 
upon one’s point of view. 

What makes a city bad—for Ne- 


groes? 


Terror, for one thing! 

Any city in which a lynching, near 
lynching, kidnapping or other act of 
terrorism by a mob occurs, or is 
likely to occur, is a bad city. The 
element of personal safety is my first 
consideration in judging a commu- 
nity. Like cancer, physical terror, 
economic terror or social terror will 
gnaw and gnaw and gnaw until 
there’s nothing left. It’s worse than 
camping on a volcano, a friend in 
the South told me once. A volcano 
goes poof !—and it’s a clean finish. 
Terror destroys the soul, bit by bit. 

Many times I have gotten off the 


train in cities where terror had a 


stranglehold. I have asked intelli- 
gent men why they stayed there, and 
most of them have given the same 
answer: ‘I just can’t leave now. 
There’s too much money to be made 
here.” 
Pleasant as it must be to fill one’s 
pockets with the folding stuff, some 
others have told me, it seems emi- 
nently more desirable to live and 
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have one’s family go to bed at night 
with the reasonable expectation of 
getting up mext morning in one 
piece. 

Recently, while making a tour of 
the upper South, I was instructed to 
ask first of all about chances for 
Negroes to get work. At the begin- 
ning of my trip, I did inquire about 
employment, but I soon dropped this 
line of questioning because I dis- 
covered that work is the one thing 
Joe Sploe always manages to get. 
He may not get much for what he 
does, he may throw it away as soon 
as he gets it, on block-long cars and 
cheap gin, or he may have pretty aw- 
ful conditions under which to work 
—but he usually has a job. So I left 
employment to the Urban League 
and concentrated on things like the 
following: 

Does this city have libraries and 
schools and hospitals and parks to 


which Negroes have free access?, 


Are there too many churches, and too 
few youth centers? What juvenile 
delinquency ? Is there a decent hotel ? 
Are there colored policemen and fire- 
men? Can one vote without intimi- 
dation? Or catch a bus or street car 
in front of the door, or a train, and 
take the first seat that’s empty ? 

The mention of hospitals reminds 
me that in the capital of Maryland 
I talked to a doctor who borrowed 
money to open a three-bed maternity 
hospital because no hospital there 
would permit a Negro mother to 
have a baby on its premises. They 
had to ride at least fifty miles either 
to Baltimore or Washington when an 
infant was ready to be born. 
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I cannot forget sitting in another 
state capital when a U. S. senator 
(now the late senator) was on trial 
for saying that the best way to keep 
Negroes from voting was “to visit 
them the night before election.” 

I remember visiting a southern 
metropolis where an arrogant group 
wearing Nazi SS-type uniforms came 
into court and proclaimed their pur- 
pose of terrorizing Negroes and 
Jews. Before I left, one of their 
number hurled a stick of dynamite 
under a man’s house while he was 
moving in. 

There is a city in Texas where a 
“university” is being built faster than 
a mushroom can grow. It’s being 
built because a Texas citizen wants 
to enroll in the University of Texas, 
which is plenty big enough. I sat in 
court and heard the attorney general 
of Texas, and an assortment of wit- 
nesses, try to prove that the “law 
school” they set up in the Texas 
capital—which had three rooms, 
three part-time instructors who had 
never taught before, a few books and 
one student—was equal to the Uni- 
versity of Texas law school. 

Incidents like those above became 
my yardstick in my selection of the 
cities in America most deserving of 


* dishonorable mention. The nine that 


follow, plus Columbia, Tennessee, 
add up to the nation’s ten worst. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


“Everyone is entitled to life, lib- 
erty and equal protection under the 
law.” Beliéving this, and remember- 
ing how twenty-six mobsters recent- 
ly lynched a man here, confessed to 
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it and were freed, Greenville gets a 
special place on my list. 


Alexandria, Louisiana 


Surrounded by red clay hills and 
piney woods, Alexandria was indel- 
ibly etched into my mind during two 
hectic visits to Camp Claiborne and 
Livingston, while the woods around 
were swarming with Gls. Bad be- 
fore the war, Alexandria, the last 
time I saw it, only allowed colored 
people on a few of its streets. 
Soldiers were restricted to two streets 
—and on one occasion the whole city 
was off limits to them. Only a 
handful of Alexandria Negroes vote, 
the whites receive five or more times 
as much for education as colored, the 
hospital situation is nauseating—and 
in short, it has all the viciousness of 
a southern city, with none of the 
redeeming features. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


It’s a shame about Atlanta. It’s a 
shame that it has to be in Georgia— 
and a shame that it offers such fertile 
soil for the type of racial animosity 
this country can least afford to culti- 
vate. Atlanta is beautiful, has a 
marvelous climate, several top-flight 
schools for Negroes and from what I 
hear on good authority, some honest- 
to-goodness colored millionaires. But 
it still does little more than cross its 
fingers in solving its acute housing 
shortage among Negroes. Negro 
policemen were just voted in in De- 
cember, on shameful conditions. The 
Columbians still terrorize, though 
driven underground. Atlanta has 
long been the cradle of the Klan. 
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Segregation insures second-class citi- 
zens, and votes are not used to gain 
for Negroes the recognition due 
them by virtue of their wealth and 
intellect. 


Jackson, Mississippi 


Like Kilroy, Bilbo was here—and 
Rankin lives not too far away. But 
these two are only symbolic. When 
Bilbo ranted against Negroes during 
his senate investigation trial, a 
packed courtroom in Jackson cheered 
his every vitriolic utterance. Here 
there is no personal safety, no equal 
justice under the law, in education, 
health or exercizing of the ballot. 


Annapolis, Maryland 


This capital city is a hostage to 
southern prejudice, and so long as 
the U. S. Naval Academy remains 
here, so long will it stay in hock to 
the boys from below the line. Shot 
through with prejudice itself, the 
Academy furnishes work to three- 
fourths of the working people here, 
and sets the pattern for the town. 
Colored sailors have no place to go 
for recreation, hospital maternity 
wards are closed to Negro mothers, 
and there is no comparison between 
the educational facilities of the two 
races. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


A lot ‘of Negroes have made a lot 
of money in Birmingham, but a 
quarter of a million Negroes have 
still to make noteworthy progress 
politically. Professional Negroes, 
with nice homes and purring cars, 
are not bothered by little things 
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like the lack of a decent hotel, 
over-crowded elementary and high 
schools, no representation in the city 
government, lack of colored police- 
men, a high rate of crime and a 
higher rate of juvenile delinquency. 
Birmingham has a great big beautiful 
park high on a hill in its midst. Some 
friends once drove me up to see the 
park, but we got no farther than the 


gate. “This park isn’t for you peo- © 


ple,” the big policeman shouted at 
us. 


Miami, Florida 


“Tt’s a crime,” a man said near the 
airport here. ‘“‘It’s a crime that one 
of the finest parts of this country has 
to be messed up by prejudice.” It is 
indeed a crime that a garden spot 
like Miami offers Negroes more ter- 
ror than beauty. At night, a Negro 
must not be caught on most of the 
streets of Miami. No equality under 
the law, only menial jobs, inferior 
hospital and school facilities, and 
prejudice that warps both the hater 
and the hated. 


Houston, Texas 


The new school now being built 
here, which embraces the ideal of 
segregation, is a dodge, a deliberate 
subterfuge. It is a denial of consti- 
tutional rights. The spirit of Texas 
is crystallized here in this monument 
which can never be dedicated to any- 


thing but inequality. Houston re- 
mains politically impotent, economi- 
cally insecure—with a great need for 
rescuing its youthful delinquents, 
curbing its adult law breakers and 
cleaning up its ghettos. Prodded by 
an aggressive newspaper editor, the 
people of Houston have only begun 
to use the ballot as an effective 
weapon. 


Washington, D.C. 


All the monuments, the thousands 
of Negroes in government jobs and 
the high salaries paid school teachers 
cannot wash away the stain. Even 
the cherry blossoms cannot erase the 
blot of discrimination. It is worse 
here because all the world can see it. 
Ask those who wanted to hear 
Marian Anderson or Hazel Scott in 
Constitution Hall. Ask those who 
cannot attend the National Theatre, 
or have picketed restaurants. Wash- 
ington has Negro firemen and police- 
men—but restrictive covenants lie in 
wait for those who would exercise 
their constitutional right to buy and 
live where they please, or send 
Junior to the nearest school. The 
Jim Crow policy for the Army and 
Navy originates here, and so do the 
disgraceful filibusters that defeat an 
anti-lynch bill or a permanent FEPC. 
On these and many other counts, 
Washington has earned a high place 
among the nation’s worst. 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI »* Katherine Dunham’s long-delayed 
autobiography now set for Spring publication by Henry Holt . . 
Fannie Cook’s new novel called Storm Against The Wall, will be 
published this month . . . Newest by Ruth Benedict and Jean Welt- 
fish, authors of The Races Of Mankind, is called In Henry’s Back 
Yard done with four color illustrations. It’s a book on all nation- 
alities .. . Lena Horne’s autobiography will be called In Person 
.. . « Ralph Ellison’s first novel will be called The Invisible 
Man. Part ran in magazine ’48 . . . Arna Bontemps well along on 
another novel... 


OW 


RADIOGRAMS * Walter White’s piece Why I Remain A Negro got 
an airing on New York’s Station WNEW, also being recorded in an 
album of three 12-inch discs by Musart .. . They tell this yarn 
about Rochester and the Jack Benny troupe while on tour: In New 
Orleans because of color line, Rochester was not in on civic recep- 
tion at airport. Troupe was met by local bigwigs, then waited 10 
minutes for cabs to take them to hotel. While waiting, big, liv- 
eried limousine drew up with chauffeur and paged Rochester who 
then sped away while waiting Bennyites did a slow burn. . . Chi- 
cago’s first Negro soap opera, Here Comes Tomorrow, has gone off 
the air for lack of a sponsor . . . Schenley turned down conten- 
plated all Negro radio show after ad executives heard package 
twice... 


KW YW 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Duke Ellington will total about 
$75,000 a year from his disc jockey stint . . . Newest rage in 
colored kid stars will be eight-year-old Toni Harper, who has been 
signed up by Columbia records . . . Cafe Society Uptown is through 
as outlet for Negro talent. Barney Josephson sold out and name 
has been changed . . . Billie Holiday got in just under the wire 
to make some recordings before Petrillo ban went into effect .. . 
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GLOBAL GOSSIP % State Department admits that leftist singer 
Paul Robeson is most-asked-for attraction by foreign countries 
. . « Hazel Scott may do tour of West Indies ... Big hit in 
Czechoslovakia is U.S. Negro entertainer named Kilroy a thehe Dizzy 
Gillespie getting $3,000 weekly for his tour of ‘Scandinavian coun- 
tries . . . Ex-Ellington trumpeter Rex Stewart is big success 
playing at Paris’ famed Salle Pleyal . . . Norman Granz unit plays 
this month at International Jazz Festival in Nice . . . 


FLICKER TICKER ~»*% Rex Ingram planning Foreign Legion pic- 
ture in French and Arabic, went to Egypt to set up shooting... 
Pearl Bailey signed for new Paramount pic, It’s Always Spring 
. . . MGM and Warner’s bidding for film rights to Finian’s Rain- 
bow. Asking price is $700,000 . . . Paulette Goddard now defi- 
nitely set for lead role in film version of Anna Lucasta.. . 
Lena Horne due back at MGM this month to work in Words And Music 
- . « Clarence Muse has opened a dude ranch near Lake Elsinore 
. . . Carver biog picture has been nixed by RKO . . . Rex Ingram 
has a swell role in Moonrise . . . Lena Horne is cover girl on 
Paul Denis’ new book Your Career In Show Business. 


CRYSTAL BALL % Watch for President Truman to open up with 
barrage of Negro appointments and pro-Negro speeches in effort to 
woo Negro vote . . . If and when UN forms voluntary army in Pales- 
tine to maintain the peace, expect big contingent of U.S. Negroes 
on force . . . Harrison Dillard will top at least dozen Negroes on 
U.S. Olympic team . . . Fortune hunters on prowl for gold and 
diamonds will invade Liberia soon with official U.S. blessings 
. . . Taft-Hartley printer trouble will plague two more Negro 
newspapers before year’s out . . . Negro professors in white col- 
leges will top 80 mark beginning with 1948-49 school year... 
Henry Wallace will get at least 500,000 Negro votes in November, 
but support of only three Negro newspapers—People’s Voice, Okla- 
homa Black Dispatch and California Eagle... 
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City of Brotherly Love really on way to living up to name 


Fellowship Philly 


By Hickey 


T A BUSY city intersection is 
boldly chalked: ““A Goop Jew 
ts A DEAD JEW.” In a high- 

school washroom a young white girl 
pours a bottle of poison over her face 
and dress, then runs out into the 
schoolyard yelling, ‘‘A nigger did it! 
A nigger tried to poison me!” On 
Election Day, thousands of small 
white cards are distributed: “Aften- 
tion Non-Jews and Non-Catholics: 
There have been too many Jews and 
Catholics endorsed. Support candi- 
dates such as have membership in the 
Ku Klux Klan and other civic 
groups.” 

These are actual incidents on po- 
lice record. All of them occurred, 
since the war, in Philadelphia— 
known as the City of Brotherly Love. 

The Quaker City’s Negro popula- 
tion is now 14.5 per cent of the total, 
as against 10 per cent in Chicago and 
7 per cent in New York. One in 
seven Philadelphians is Jewish; one 
in four a Catholic. 


Condensed from Ladies’ Home Journal 


Although racial and religious ten- 
sions are rife in Philadelphia, the sit- 
uation is not nearly so serious as it 
was before and during the war. As 
Hitler was marching into Austria, 
there were over 9000 Ku Klux Klan- 
ners holding regular and fanatic 
meetings in this city; 4 or 5 Cough- 
linite groups, 6 or 7 pro-Nazi and an 
equal number of so-called “100 per 
cent American” clubs which were 
anti-British, antiwar and anti just 
about everything and everybody ex- 
cept Hitler and Mussolini. The of- 
ficial newspaper of the German- 
American Bund (which was circu- 
lated through America) was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. 

Mothers of killed soldiers were 
sent smear pamphlets saying, ‘Is this 
the price you are paying for Jew re- 
venge?’’ War workers laid off at 
the factory were handed a little sheet 
at the gate: ““A Jew has your job.” 
During the terrible days of the Battle 
of the Bulge, an airplane dropped 
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pamphlets saying, “We are only buy- 
ing at Christian stores this Christ- 
mas.” 

During these war years, there were 
40 or 50 cases of racial violence a 
year in the city. By and large, Phila- 
delphia police have a good record in 
handling incidents of this kind. But 
in 1940, when two white girls re- 
ported attempted rape, 562 Negroes 
were apprehended in an area of 
twelve by twenty city blocks. Over 
half of these, arrested for rape, were 
women! Philadelphia Negroes, 
watching their sons and fathers and 
even their mothers carted off whole- 
sale by the police, have been a long 
time forgetting this. 

Today, outbreaks of racial violence 
in the city have dropped to almost 
nil. Among two million persons of 
vastly conflicting cultural groups, 
only 17 incidents of trouble between 
white and Negro or Jew and Chris- 
tian were reported last year, and most 
of these ‘‘incidents’” were bloody 
noses between schoolchildren. The 
25 organized hate groups active be- 
fore and during the war have dimin- 
ished by two thirds. 

Credit for this remarkable change 
of climate in such a short space of 
time must go largely to a young Bap- 
tist woman who trained as a maga- 
zine illustrator and to the son of a 
Russian-Jewish immigrant. 

Marjorie Penney and Maurice Fa- 
gan, who last year jointly won the 
$10,000 Edward Bok award for con- 
tributing the greatest good to Phila- 
delphia, are a uniquely potent combi- 
nation. Marjorie, slender, vivacious, 
and usually dressed as if she were on 
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her way to the Barclay for lunch, 
exudes a kind of radiance about her 
work which inspires downright hero 
worship among her followers. Mau- 
rice Fagan, balding, personable, 
energetic, is the practical “facts” or 
brain man of the combination— 
“Marjorie has the spiritual vision 
needed,” he says. Together they 
founded two institutions—Fellowship 
House and the Fellowship Commis- 
sion—which have pioneered in tech- 
niques for combating race tensions 
which are spreading with spectacular 
success throughout the country. 

Discussion groups sponsored by 
the Society of Friends first attracted 
Miss Penney to race problems. In 
1935, she gave up her art work alto- 
gether to head an earnest but pretty 
ineffectual group called The Young 
People’s Interracial Fellowship. 
“Mostly we just go together and 
talked.”” Miss Penney had an office 
and supposedly a budget of $1000 a 
year; actually she seldom saw any 
cash, paid all the office postage her- 
self, and mostly-sat staring at the 
wall and wondering how on earth to 
combat the city’s anonymous and 
well-organized hatemongers. 

One day in 1938, when the city 
was being literally blanketed with 
hate leaflets from the air, in subways, 
in trolleys and on street corners, 
Maurice Fagan came into her office 
to enlist her aid. A former high- 
school history teacher and insurance 
salesman, Mr. Fagan had given up 
both pursuits to head something 
called The Philadelphia Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Council, which was 
even poorer than Marjorie’s outfit, 


having a budget of $650 a year. 

The two of them joined forces try- 
ing to get newspaper space and radio 
time to refute the lies of the hate- 
mongers; some of the smear litera- 
ture, they discovered later, was being 
composed by a Sunday-school teacher. 
But nobody had ever heard of Miss 
Penney or Mr. Fagan or their organi- 
zations, and they were generally 
snubbed. About the only positive 
thing which came out of these first 
halting efforts was the originating of 
the “trios,” or speaking groups of a 
Jew, Negro and Christian, that barn- 
stormed summer church camps, tell- 
ing stories of hate and discrimina- 
tion. These trios of bright, attrac- 
tive, zealous young things made an 
instant hit and are still a big part of 
the Fellowship program in Philadel- 
phia and elsewhere. 

Marjorie Penney’s genius lies in 
the spark of warmth and friendliness 
she can strike from all manner and 
kinds of people. She was not the 
person to accomplish things with a 
typewriter and a file cabinet; what 
she wanted was a workshop in the 
worst conflict area she could find, a 
human laboratory where she could 
study the origin and cure of hate- 
mongers. Mr. Fagan had quite a dif- 
ferent dream. He wanted to take all 
the competing, financially anemic lit- 
tle agencies in the city striving for 
better race relations and mold them 
into one powerful voice constantly 
exhorting the press, radio, schools, 
police and churches to stop being 
fence sitters and actively to fight race 
and religious hatreds. 

Marjorie Penney realized her dream 
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first when a donor gave her $500 as 
down payment on a laboratory. She 
chose a four-story building at 1431 
Brown Street, eight blocks north of 
Market, in a neighborhood of indi- 
gent whites, respectable middle-class, 
unskilled Negroes, immigrant Rus- 
sians, Poles, Lithuanians, German- 
Americans—and the Jews, who 
owned the little string of shops and 
were reviled and cursed by everyone. 
“I felt that if race riots broke out 
anywhere in Philadelphia, it would 
be here; here was a place where | 
could really see and hear hatreds in 
the making.”” A desperately poor 
neighborhood, the houses adjoining 
No. 1341 have neither electricity nor 
heat. Her choice was in a condition 
of indescribable filth. It had been, 
at various times, a firehouse, a per- 
fume factory, a coffin factory and a 
hide-out for a bunch of thugs. 

Volunteers did all the work to 
make the place livable. Floors, thick 
with resinous machine grease, had to 
be cleaned with acetylene torches; 
ceilings were washed and plastered, 
windowpanes replaced. Discarded 
office chairs and wooden church pews 
became gaily painted furniture. The 
Main Line mink crowd and day la- 
borers, Jew, Negro and Quaker, 
scrubbed on their hands and knees 
together. This was what the house 
was going to prove, that peoples of 
all kinds can work harmoniously to- 
gether. 

“People rarely get a chance to be- 
come part of something bigger than 
they are,” explains Miss Penney. 
“We demand a lot of our members— 
that’s why Fellowship House means 
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so much to them.” 

Contributors to Fellowship House 
have included Marshall Field, Marian 
Anderson and Frank Sinatra, who 
have given thousand of dollars, but 
mainly it is supported by the kind of 
people who have to pinch to give $5 
or $10. This past year the total con- 
tributions reached $27,000. 

Active members of the house 
(about 500 persons) give at least ten 
hours of work a month—many give 
every free afternoon and evening 
they have. There is a job for every- 
one at Fellowship, with 21 projects 
covering everyone from four-year-old 
small fry to seventy-year-old grand- 
fathers. Youngsters from four to 
twelve are taught the tenets of the 
house in dramatic fashion through 
dolls, songs and games. Junior and 
senior highschoolers belong to Fel- 
lowship Clubs, which are the only 
exclusively interracial and interfaith 
youth clubs in the country. An adult 
Fellowshipper can join the magnifi- 
cent choir of 80 voices—of all creeds 
and races—which is so popular it is 
forced to turn down twice as many 
appearances as it can accept. Or he 
can become a member of a speaking 
trio, or write for the Fellowship 
House newspaper, or raise money, or 
interest himself in antidiscriminatory 
legislation in Harrisburg and Wash- 
ington. He’s just as welcome if he’s 
handy with a hammer and wrench 
(the place has no janitor). Women 
members can partake in all these ac- 
tivities and more—they can help cook 
and wash up after the 700 meals 
served there each month. 

There is one thing which all mem- 
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bers have in common, no matter what 
their creed or color: they have all 
taken a course of eight lectures called 
Units for Unity, designed to explain 
from a historical viewpoint unfair 
emotional attitudes and prejudice. 

About 75 people, all of them new 
recruits, attend each weekly session. 
There is an amazing lack of self-con- 
sciousness at these meetings, of eager 
and excited give and take. A middle- 
aged businessman explains, “You 
won't find any crackpots or Commu- 
nists here. Most of these people 
were sent by their ministers.” It is a 
well-dressed, conservative selection 
of pleasant-faced housewives, young 
Quakers, white and Negro school- 
teachers, a dignified white-haired 
minister or two, a few Japanese and 
Chinese and Italians. Except for the 
Negroes, it might be any group ‘of 
people in the lobby of one of the 
city’s better hotels. 

Among the Units for Unity speak- 
ers is Maurice Fagan. With his vast 
experience in analyzing propaganda, 
he dissects a hate germ, tracing the 
basic causes of race hatreds. A dis- 
tinguished Negro Quaker escorts a 
hypothetical Negro from cradle to 
grave through the experiences of 
school, job hunting, finding a place 
to live, marriage, and so forth. At 
this point, someone always throws in 
the question of intermarriage with 
the air of tossing an atom bomb. The 
Negro speaker usually answers sim- 
ply that his people have no desire to 
marry another color—a_ situation 
which creates as much tension and 
tragedy for the Negro as for the 
white. “You can just hear the satis- 


: fied ‘oh’s’ that go up, and everybody 
sits back in his seat and relaxes,” a 
Fellowship House worker laughs. 

In the fourth forum, an authority 
on Jewish history stresses the impact 
of American civilization upon the 
patriarchal, deeply religious Jewish 
family of the Old World. And so 
the story progresses, covering every 
race and nationality, attacking with 
facts such misconceptions as: Ne- 
groes are inferior intellectually to 
other races; the Jews ‘‘control” this 
or that industry in America; all Japs 
are treacherous; all colored peoples 
are shiftless, and so forth. ‘What 
Can You do?’’—the last lecture— 
offers these suggestions: 

Stop using epithets like nigger, 
wop, chink, kike. Don’t tell jokes 
which stir up ridicule or dislike of 
groups. Don’t generalize about a 
whole group. 

Invite a person of another race or 
creed to your church and visit his. 
Encourage ministers, priests or rabbis 
to meet with civic groups. 

Get your facts straight, then send 
letters of protest against undemo- 
cratic practices. Likewise, send let- 
ters of praise for editorials, movies, 
broadcasts, and so on, which advance 
racial harmony. 

Look over your children’s text- 
books for prejudice. Never disparage 
another race or creed—even jokingly 
—before children; they get most of 
their attiudes from you. 

Become a member of a “trio,” or 
be an individual speaker in the cause 
of racial understanding. 

These rules are tough to follow— 
and may completely change a per- 
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son’s life. 

Take Mrs. Smith—that’s not her 
real name, of course—a good-look- 
ing, well-dressed suburban matron 
who raised five children, ‘‘and until 
the youngest was eleven it never oc- 
curred to me to go anywhere at night 
without my husband.’’ Because her 
Presbyterian minister urged her to do 
it, Mrs. Smith attended all eight of 
the Units for Unity lectures, sitting 
next to a blond, blue-eyed girl whom 
she thought particularly attractive. 
At the end of the last lecture a trio 
was picked: a Negro boy, the blonde 
next to Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Smith 
herself. “I thought to myself, “They 
must think I’m Jewish.’ It never oc- 
curred to me that the blond girl was 
Jewish. You see, all those lectures 
hadn't really changed a lifetime of 
prejudiced thinking—to me all Jews 
were dark and swarthy, with large 
noses, and you could recognize one 
instantly.” 

Mrs. Smith has since become one 
of the best of the 75 speakers from 
Fellowship House who appear before 
church and club and school groups as 
trios. She attends church regularly 
with new-found Negro friends. “My 
friends were all horrified at first. 
Now they say, ‘Well, Jane at least 
practices what she preaches.’ My 
children wanted to disown me; now 
that they're older and more mature, 
they have a good deal more respect 
for me than ever before.” 

An outstanding Negro worker at 
Fellowship House—let’s call her 
Mary -Jones—a person of great intel- 
ligence and humor, tells of the first 
time she appeared as a member of a 
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trio at a meeting of some upper-class 
Philadelphia women. The white 
woman next to her turned suddenly 
and said, “I think education is the 
whole solution to the Negro prob- 
lem, don’t you?” 

The Negro agreed that it was part, 
but certainly not the whole solution. 

“Well,” the woman went on 
smugly, ‘I have two hundred years 
of cultural background behind me. 
You claim anything like that!’ 

It seems amazing to an outsider 
that the trios can take this kind of 
treatment and still retain their fer- 
vent crusading spirit. “No matter 
how often I go out with a trio,” says 
another girl, a young radio writer, 
“each time I get charged up all over 
again. I go home afterward just float- 
ing on a cloud. I never thought the 
day would come when I'd stand up 
before a bunch of perfectly strange 
people and say, ‘Look, I’ve got blue 
eyes and fair skin and black hair— 
ever since I’ve been a child I've been 

. called Irish. Well, I'm Jewish.’ And 
you know,” she goes on, “the best 
thing about Fellowship House is that 
it makes you feel proud of what you 
are. I’m happier to be a Jew today 
than ever before.” 

One of the most inspiring projects 
of the house is the Religious Fellow- 
ship, new this year, which is a get- 
ting-together of Protestants, Jews 
and Catholics of all colors for reli- 
gious inspiration. One of its pur- 
poses is to encourage leaders in 
churches and synagogues throughout 
the city to draw minorities into 
church membership. As more and 
more middle-income Philadelphians 
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move out of the city to the suburbs, 
the churches are faced with the prob- 
lem of shutting their doors for good 
or remaining to serve the community. 
Too many churches have chosen to 
move out to the suburbs in pursuit 
of their old members. 

A Negro woman attending one of 
Fellowship’s religious meetings said 
that she often attended services in 
white churches, and was usually re- 
ceived cordially, but once she made 
the mistake of attending a church 
supper. This overstepping of the so- 
cial boundaries resulted in such an 
excruciatingly painful evening that 
she determined never to try it again. 
“What do the churches mean,” she 
asked, “when they talk about the 
brotherhood of man?” 

Religious Fellowship also makes 
pilgrimages of Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant places of worship through- 
out the city, and without asking Jews 
to convert to Christianity or Catholics 
to become Protestants, seeks to pro- 
mote a deep understanding of the 
common roots of all religions. 

“We aren’t trying to obliterate the 
differences between races and reli- 
gions,”” Miss Penney sums it up. “We 
are only trying to build bridges of 
understanding so people can pass 
back and forth.” 

All Fellowship House’s projects 
have been a result of painstaking ex- 
perimentation. In 1943, the Olney 
High School riots, where Jews and 
Christians in a good residential dis- 
trict met and fought every afternoon 
or evening for three weeks after 
school hours, resulted in a group of 
teachers and students converging on 
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Fellowship House, demanding that 
something be done to prevent such 
rioting in the future. To date, some 
2200 school children from both pub- 
lic and private schools have been ex- 
posed to the principles of Fellowship 
House. Senior-high schoolers take 
four Units for Unity lectures and are 
then available for Cavalcades. These 
are conducted by bus all over the 
city—to slum-housing areas, to the 
Italian, Jewish and Chinese markets 
to see what different nationalities eat, 
to Chinatown to hear first-hand about 
discrimination even tougher for Ori- 
entals than Negroes. Housewives 
aft as bus drivers; schoolteachers are 
guides. 

Junior-high schoolers in their Fel- 
lowship Clubs act out “‘didja’”’ plays, 
which are based on actual incidents 
of racial strife. ‘Did you know what 
to say or do when your friends 
jumped on a Negro boy and started 
beating him up?” is the theme of 
one; the children make up their own 
endings to the play, both happy and 
tragic. 

There has been no repetition of the 
Olney riots in any school where the 
Fellowshippers have taken over. One 
school, which is 95 per cent Negro 
and had a bad record of strife, now 
has two Fellowship Clubs, both of 
mixed membership. 

On the third floor of Fellowship 
House is a large sunny playroom 
where youngsters from four to twelve 
in the immediate neighborhood of 
1431 Brown Street gather to learn 
the meaning of human fellowship 
through stories, songs and games. 
Here, too, is the famous doll collec- 


tion, over 250 of them, each repre- 
senting some famous person of var- 
ious races or faiths. Each stitch of 
clothing was made by women’s 
groups throughout the city; some 
dolls were contributed by foreign 
countries. Emma Lazarus, Jewish 
poet who wrote the inscription on the 
base of the Statue of Liberty, is ele- 
gant in black velvet with plumed hat 
and cameo. Marian Anderson wears 
regal blue lace. The nurse doll is 
Lillian Wald, Jewish founder of vis- 
iting nurses. William Penn is there, 
too, and George Washington. Four 
librarians -are kept busy carting the 
dolls to schools and churches, ex- 
plaining each one’s story. Children 
borrow the dolls a week or two and 
in their imagination actually “‘live’ 
with a person of another race and 
creed. 

It was a hard struggle to get the 
parents of these neighborhood chil- 
dren into Fellowship House. Now 
they have a tegular Parents’ Night 
and are so enthusiastic about it that 
each year they raise $500 from a 
block party for support of the house, 
even though many of them are on re- 
lief. ‘“We can’t say that we've erad- 


_icated tensions in this neighborhood 


after six years’ work, but they are 
distinctly mellowed.’”” At least there 
has been no recurrence of the sign, 
“Hitler knew how to treat the Jews,” 
on the wall of a delicatessen run by 
a gentle old Jew and his wife. 
Many of Fellowship House's 21 
projects have been copied and 
adapted by other cities. Fellowship 
Houses have been started in Media 
and Reading, Pennsylvania; Balti- 
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more and Kansas City. Fellowship 
groups are active in Washington, 
New York, Chester, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus and Richmond. 

But Fellowship House is only part 
of the Philadelphia Idea. While it 
was growing and expanding, Maurice 
Fagan was fighting to bring together 
all the other agencies in the city 
working in their diverse ways for ra- 
cial harmony. The Race Relations 
Department of the Philadelphia 
Council of Churches (Protestant) 
and of the Society of Friends 
(Quaker) were with him from the 
beginning; with Fellowship House 
and his own Philadelphia Jewish 
Community Relations Council, this 
made four members of Fellowship 
Commission. Finally there were 
eight member agencies when the In- 
ternational Institute, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews and 
the Council for Equal Job Oppor- 
tunity joined. Headquarters had 
been set up in Fellowship House, 
but the place was too small for all 
these agencies to move their offices 
there; co-operation was sporadic and 
difficult. 

Then came the bombshell Phila- 
delphia Transportation Co. strike of 
1944, touched off by the promotion 
of 7 or 8 Negroes to streetcar con- 
ductors. Not a trolley, subway or 
bus ran in this city of two million. 
In the sultry August weather, people 
waited endlessly and hopelessly on 
street corners; tempers flared; Negro 
districts seethed with feeling; small 
boys ran amuck, heaving bricks at 
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store windows. The morning of the 
strike Miss Penney’s phone started 
ringing at seven o'clock and never 
stopped until one the next morning. 
The newspapers wanted the dope— 
the PTC wasn’t talking. Radio sta- 
tions wanted to broadcast instruc- 
tions; City Hall was on the wire; no- 
body knew what to do or where to 
turn. Although serious rioting was 
finally prevented, with armed soldiers 
and scores of plain-clothes men rid- 
ing every car that finally ran, the ex- 
perience revealed forcibly that the 
city was unprepared to deal with a 
bad race riot. 

It was also revealed to Maufice 
Fagan that the best of intentions are 
not enough to settle racial frictions. 
It was time to tackle the problem 
scientifically. There was a need for 
more reliable sources of information, 
for better methods of instruction for 
leaders, for more enlightened strat- 
egy. Each of the eight member 
agencies of Fellowship Commission 
should be under one roof, he felt, 
where problems as they came up 
could be discussed, analyzed and 
acted upon according to a co-ordi- 
nated plan. Only collective effort 
could possibly be effective in the 
fields Fellowship Commission 
planned to enter: bad housing; un- 
fair employment; discrimination in 
hotels, restaurants, theaters; registra- 
tion quotas in colleges and profes- 
sional schools—all incidences of dis- 
crimination. 

First of all, the Fellowship Com- 
mission needed a mid-city office 
building. There was $261 available. 
Failing to find any space to rent, Mr. 
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Fagan, with his heart in his mouth, 
borrowed $40,000 from a bank and 
$18,000 from four individuals and 
bought a seven-story $58,000 build- 
ing at 260 South 15th Street. That 
was in the summer of 1945—it took 
that long to persuade the eight mem- 
ber agencies to move under one roof. 
By the end of 1947, the commission 
had raised $141,000 and was doing 
a whale of a job, with every agency 
gaining deeper insight, broader hori- 
zons and far greater effectiveness at 
a great saving of time and money. 

Two and a half million pieces of 
literature were distributed from Fel- 
lowship Commission last year; two 
million of these were tucked into pa- 
per bags by corner grocers all over 
the city. These grocers have been 
alerted to report any incident of race 
violence in their neighborhoods di- 
rectly to the commission. Working 
intimately with the Crime Prevention 
Bureau of the police, the commission 
sees that police investigators are dis- 
patched to the spot immediately. In 
the case of the schoolgirl who ran 
screaming to her friends that a Negro 
had tried to poison her, plain-clothes 
men were on the scene and extracted 
a signed confession from her within 
an hour that the charge was false, 
thus avoiding what might have led to 
an ugly situation. 

“We've got the support of the 
press and the radio now,” says Mau- 
rice Fagan, Secretary and Acting Di- 
rector of Fellowship Commission. 
“The schools, the police, the mayor 
are all co-operating. We've got 5700 
members, including some of the most 
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influential people in Philadelphia. 
We've got the big shots interested. 
Now we've got to reach more people. 

“We're going to make a spot map 
of Philadelphia of all our members, 
then have them start Fellowship 
meetings right in their own homes 
and neighborhoods. The people who 
suffer the worst prejudices—they’re 
never going to come to a place like 
this. We have to go to them. We 
want the get clergy and laymen to- 
gether, and let them hash out to- 
gether whether to admit minorities 
to church membership. We'll try to 
get businessmen and labor leaders to 
write fair-employment practices right 
into their individual contracts... We 
need to reach more parents, and 
teachers too. It’s a lot easier to teach 
youngsters fairness and equal oppor- 
tunity than to unteach prejudices 
when they’re adults. 

“Not every community needs an 
elaborate setup like this. The im- 
portant thing is to get Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants all working 
together; we'll help all we can.” 

As a solid suburban citizen down 
at Fellowship House put it, “You 
know, right here they’ve got their 
finger on what’s really wrong with 
the world. It’s impossible to meet 
anybody these days who doesn’t hate 
somebody, who isn’t violently agir 
something-or-other. I like to think 
about this place being originally 2 
firehouse. Because that’s what they're 
doing here today—putting out fires 
all over the city. And who knows? 
Maybe the world.” 


Copyright, Ladies Home Journal 
(December, 1947) 
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Impresario Norman Granz uses his concerts to hurdle Jim Crow barriers 


ORMAN GRANZ of Califor- 
nia is a young man who be- 
lieves that the heartbeat of 

better human relations and the down- 
beat of jazz music have something in 
common. With the California—or 
original—approach to the problem, 
Granz has been sponsoring Jazz-at- 
the-Philharmonic programs through- 
* out the country as a means of foster- 
ing interracial harmony. 

Taking its name from the hall of 
its first major concert, the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Auditorium, the 
group includes leading Negro and 
white jazz stars, and is currently on 
its fifth nationwide tour. 

Because of a stringent anti-dis- 
crimination clause in his contracts, 
Granz has not played farther south 
than Norfolk, Va. The clause reads: 
“It is the essence of this agreement 


that there is to be no discrimination — 


whatever in the sale of tickets. Fur- 
ther, there is to be no segregation of 
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Negroes and whites. In the event of 
any violation of this by you, the pro- 
moter or management, or by anyone 
else, I have the privilege of refusing 
to give my concert, in which case you 
will forfeit one-half the contract 
price to me.” 

Adhering strictly to his purpose, 
the leader has turned down requests 
of southern bookers to play engage- 
ments with an all-Negro or all-white 
group. He has refused bookings as 
far north as Detroit, and Flint, Mich., 
for the same reason. 

Despite this loss of lucrative en- 
gagements, amounting on his last 
tour to a reported $40,000, Granz is 
one of the highest-paying leaders in 
the band business, with a weekly pay 
roll well up in four figures. A major 
tenet of his code is that jazz musi- 
cians shall be paid salaries commen- 
surate with their talents. 

The Los Angeles crusader’s refusal 
to accept limitation either for his mu- 


sicians or his audiences has charac- 
terized his mission from the start. 
Staging a benefit concert for the 21 
Mexican youths convicted, later freed, 
in the widely known “Sleepy La- 
goon” case, following Los Angeles 
“zoot suit” wartime riots in 1943, 
Granz rapidly lifted his jam sessions 
out of the night club sphere into the 
broader concert field. He saw in jazz 
concerts a means of reaching thou- 
sands with his message of interracial 
harmony. 

Indicative of alert intérest among 
teen agers were questions fired at 
Granz by 58 student editors in Phila- 
delphia. “What do you do if a Ne- 
gro can’t get in at a hotel?” “Do 
our city and state have civil rights 
laws to cover things like that?” 
“What can schools do to better race 
relations?” So impressed with his 
answers were the Negro scribes in 
the group that they invited Granz to 
“tell our whole student body the 
same things.” 

Unauthorized to address school as- 
semblies without a faculty invitation, 
yet unwilling to disappoint those 
youngsters. Granz compromised by 
mecting with them next day on their 
school grounds. An introduction to 
the principal resulted in an official 
invitation to speak at the school next 
time. On a recent New York stop- 
over, Granz remembered the Phila- 
delphia “date,” and got up at 5 a.m. 
one day to keep it. 

Mounting fan mail has necessitated 
another project: Establishment of 
Jazz-at-the-Philharmonic fan clubs. 
“We'll only charter clubs which put 
no racial or religious restrictions on 
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membership,” Granz states. 

Now aiding him is his public rela- 
tions director, Martha Glaser, a race 
relations expert. A native of Detroit, 
Miss Glaser was a member of the 
Chicago Mayor's Commission on 
Human Relations during the war. In 
her duties there, she discovered that 
music was a potent interracial harmo- 
nizer, and arranged a series of jazz 
lectures and musical programs for 
young people. Jazz-at-the-Philhar- 
monic was one of her stellar attrac- 
tions. 

Learning of Granz’s work, Miss 
Glaser resigned from the mayor's 
mission to join the Granz staff. ‘I 
felt this was an opportunity to use on 
the national level an approach to race 
relations which we had tried with 
some success in the Chicago area,” 
she says. 

The Granz credo, found on all his 
literature and programs, states suc- 
cinctly the spirit of his mission: 

_ “Jazz is America’s own. It is the 
music which grew out of a young and 
vigorous melting-pot nation. It is a 
product of all America, deriving 
much of its inspiration and creation 
from the Negro people. 

_ “Jazz holds up no superficial bars 
It is played and listened to by all 
peoples—in harmony, together. Pig- 
mentation differences have no place 
in jazz. As in genuine democracy, 
only performance counts. Jazz is 
truly the music of democratic Amer- 
ica. It is an ideal medium for bring- 
ing about a better understanding 
among all peoples.” 


Copyright, Christian Science Monitor 
17, 1947) 
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HETHER they are buying 

“quick relief’ from a head 

cold or a ‘‘sure cure” for a 
chest cold, Negroes pay through the 
nose. From Harlem to Hollywood, 
hundreds of thousands of sufferers 
from the common cold each year re- 
sort to self-medication in a fruitless 
effort to get rid of this all-American 
ailment. 

Some 25 million victims (on any 
one day at season’s peak) will 
“catch”” or “‘contract’’ a cold. Ac- 
cording to a recent Gallup Poll, 
three-fourths of them will diagnose, 
prescribe for, and dose themselves. 
To line the pockets of patented nos- 
trum makers, they will shell out 
hard-earned money to the tune of 

DR. ULYSSES GRANT DAILEY is a 


prominent Chicago doctor associated with 
Provident Hospital. 
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hundreds of millions of dollars for 
cold remedies, vitamins, sun lamps, 
mustard plasters, and cathartics. 

Colored Americans contributé a 
proportional amount of their total 
$10 billion annual income for these, 
and also the cold ‘‘cures’’ that are 
sold exclusively in Negro communi- 
ties. 

The bottom would drop out of 
this lucrative market tomorrow if 
cold sufferers would only remember 
an old medical maxim: “An un- 
treated cold lasts seven days; a treated 
cold can be cured in a week.” 

One advertisement clipped from a 
Negro newspaper announces a rem- 
edy guaranteed to cure not only sim- 
ple colds, but sprains, bruises and 
boils as well! 

Another ad warns grimly, “You 
cannot afford to take a chance with 
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any medicine less potent than . 
So after reading this through bleary 
eyes, and with much sniffling and 
sneezing, the patient buys a bottle, 
tube or jar, and rushes home to 
purge, rub, sweat, dope, grease or 
gargle away the cold. 

He has paid from $1.50 to $2.25 
for a product worth perhaps seven 
cents—chemicals, fancy bottle, label 
and packaging included. 

There are sound scientific reasons 
why colds can’t be cured by these 
nostrums. The word “cold” is an 
overworked term, covers a multitude 
of ailments. A patient will come 
into a doctor’s office with a pain in 
his hip and state positively, “Doc- 
tor, I think I have a cold.’”’ The 
physician may tacitly agree merely to 
avoid a lengthy discussion. 

The term ‘‘cold” is applied to 
pharyngitis, laryngitis, bronchitis, 
sinus congestions, and other ailments 
in the upper respiratory tract. In 
some cases, “‘cold’’ is a misnomer— 
as in “summer cold,’’ when the eyes 
water and there is much sneezing. 
Usually the patient has an allergy. 
Hayfever, an allergy, is the original 
“summer cold.” 

Colds are most frequent in the 
transition seasons, Spring and Fall, 
there being fewer complaints in the 
dead winter or in the middle of Sum- 
mer. Some individuals, however, 
have year-round colds. In such peo- 
ple there is often a focus of infec- 
tion, usually in one of the sinuses. 
Hidden in one or more of these re- 
cesses is a nest of germs which the 
bodily system never completely over- 
comes. They lie in wait, ready to 


reveal their presence whenever there 
is a drain on the body’s resistance. 
The person overworks—a cold; he 
gets chilled—a cold; his feet get wet 
—a cold. Even the sin of overeat- 
ing may be responsible for the onset 
of a cold. 

It has been fairly well established 
that a host of germs may be the 
cause. Common cold is due usually 
to a virus. A virus is so small it 
cannot be seen with the most power- 
ful microscope and can pass with ease 
through the finest laboratory filters. 
The cold virus—and there is prob- 
ably a variety—has not yet been iso- 
lated. 

With the small body of data sci- 
ence has been able to thus far ac- 
cumulate on the disease, it is no won- 
der that the ordinary factory-made 
remedy is about as effective as Grand- 
ma’s evil-smelling asafetida bag 
which she wore around her neck. 
(Its efficacy was no doubt due to the 
fact that the horrible odor kept per- 
sons with a cold—as well as those 
without them—at a safe distance.) 

Can colds be cured ? 

Some can be, but most cure them- 
selves. That is, even without medi- 


cation they run their course in about 


seven days. Because each person's 
system is different, no two cases are 
alike, and the wise patient will con- 
sult his doctor. For infectious colds 
accompanied by fever, discharge, and 
other symptoms, there is a need in 
most cases for chemotherapy as: ex- 
emplified by sulfa drugs. Sulfa drugs 
kill most of the germs responsible for 
colds but are of little benefit for the 
“virus” colds. Here again, super- 
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COLD “CURE” BOX-SCORE 


PURPORTED 
TYPE INGREDIENTS ACTION TRUE ACTION 
COUGH SYRUP | Codeine, or Soothes throat | Drugs potentially habit- 
similar irritation forming. Doctor should 
narcotics control dosage 
ALCOHOL Sweating Of dubious value, al- 
though may dull pain 
SPRAYS Silver nitrate, | Kill bacteria If strong enough to kill 
GARGLES phenol, bacteria, also strong 
iodine enough to harm in- 
flamed membranes 
NASAL Menthol, cam-| Relieve nasal | Relief only temporary; 
INHALANTS phor congestion eg with high 
lood pressure must 
use cautiously 
DIETING Vitamins Cure or prevent} No anti-infection vita- 
colds min yet discovered 
VACCINES Immunize Work for only two types 


of influenza; no others 
yet discovered 


against cold 


CITRUS FRUITS) Lemons, iron, 


Prevent acid- 


Doubtful whether acid- 


MINERAL sulphur osis osis occurs in other- 
WATER wise normal patients 
DRUGS Sulfa, Kill infection | Expensive; may cause 
penicillin angerous symptoms; 
builds up immunity 

against itself 
DRUGS Acetanilide, Reduce fever | No possible effect on in- 
{anti-fever} phenacitine, fectious process; mod- 
aminopyrine, erate fever helpful in 
iodine combatting infections 


CATHARTICS Epsom salts 


Get rid of 


Doubtful if this is true; 
use unnecessary andex- 
hausting; often harmful 


poisons 


vision of a doctor is absolutely es- 
sential. 

An old-fashioned remedy that has 
a scientific basis is the hot foot bath. 
Heat applied to the extremities re- 
duces congestion in the upper respir- 
atory tract. In her day, Grandma 
prescribed hot mustard baths. 

The time-honored: remedy of hot 
toddies may be useful in some cases. 
At any rate, the high alcoholic con- 
tent makes this the favorite of the 
home remedies. Doctors frown upon 
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whiskey as the universal remedy for 
“whatever ails you.” 
More important than “‘cure”’ is pre- 


vention. A few general rules might 
be helpful. 
1. Keep fit. A person in prime 


state of health is less susceptible to 
colds. 

2. Avoid the ‘‘sins” of overeating, 
overworking, overindulgence of any 
kind. There is also a tendency for a 
person who is overweight or under- 
weight to catch a cold easily. Mod- 


eration in all things should be the 
rule. 

3. A chronic sufferer from colds 
should consult a nose and throat spe- 
cialist, who will check for enlarged 
or infected adenoids or tonsils and 
for any nasal obstructions. 

4. Avoid drafts and wet feet. It 
is very well for “ultra” scientific doc- 
tors and popular health columnists to 
sneer at this homespun advice, but 
not all of us are inured to cold 
weather like the members of the 
Polar Bear Clubs who go swimming 
outdoors in winter. 

5. Up to middle age, graduated 
tepid-to-cold sponge baths systemati- 
cally applied, can help in the harden- 
ing process and render a person less 
susceptible. 

The traditional “big dose of oil” 
or other physic to prevent or abort a 
cold is wholly uséless. Just a word 
about so-called “cold shots.” In- 
jections (shots) may be of the vac- 
cine or of a chemical nature. The 
first, after many years of careful trial 
by conscientious physicians, have 
been found to be practically worth- 
less. Penicillin and certain other of 
the newer antibiotic agencies, under 
the supervision of a physician, may 
be effective. 

Your best bet in treating a cold: 
go to bed and stay there for a day 
or, two—if you can afford it. Rest 


S 


is of inestimable value in combatting 
a cold. Unfortunately for the work- 
ing man or woman, this may work a 
hardship. However, some employers 
now advise workers to spend the first 
couple of days of a cold in bed. An 
absentee is better than an inefficient 
worker who might possibly infect 
other workers. 

A hot bath, lingering in the tub 
for 15 or 20 minutes before going 
to bed, will dilate the blood vessels 
of the skin and increase the flow of 
blood. But avoid chills and drafts. 

Above all, shun self-medication. 

Dr. Harold S. Diehl, Dean of 
Medical Sciences at the University 
of Minnesota, came to this conclu- 
sion after intensive research on the 
common cold: ‘Careful investigation 
shows that many of the most widely 
advertised remedies now on the mar- 
ket are utterly worthless. Some of 
them, in fact, may be definitely harm- 

Recently the Navy Medical Corps 
reported success with benadryl, the 
most satisfying single agent yet 
found for the common cold. Night 
and day, doctors and chemists are 
hard at work searching for a “‘sure 
cure” for this very democratic, color- 


blind ailment. 


But science is still far from the 
answer. The man with a cold is not 
likely to find it in a Vottle of patent 
medicine. 
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LADY invited several friends to a 
mushroom steak dinner. When 
Nora, her maid, opened the can of mush- 
rooms, preparatory to making the sauce, 
there was a slight scum on top. The time 
being short, the lady suggested, ‘Give 
the dog a little and if he eats it, it’s prob- 
ably all right.’ Since the dog liked it and 
begged for more, the dinner was finished. 
After the guests had enjoyed their din- 
ner, Nora came in, whitefaced, with the 
dessert and whispered tragically to her 
employer, ““Ma’am, the dog’s dead.” 

There was only one thing to do. 

Some time later when eight people were 
lying around in various stages of recovery 
and the doctor had departed with his 
stomach pump, the lady wearily asked, 
“Nora, where’s the poor dog?” 

“Out on the front steps, Ma'am, where 
he fell after the car hit him.” 

Journeyman Barber 

HE NEW colored maid was receiving 
instructions about the children from 
the madam on her very first day on the 
job—what they were supposed to eat, 
what they should wear, and what time 
they should be put to sleep. That evening, 
the lady of the house went out and again 
reminded the maid that the children were 

to be put to bed at eight.o’clock. 

When the mistress returned, she asked 
the maid how she had gotten along with 
the children. ‘“‘Just fine, ma'am,” replied 
the maid. “All except the oldest boy— 
the redheaded one. He just wouldn’t—” 
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“The redheaded one,” shrieked the 
madam, “that’s my husband !” 

Jack Atkins 

i A SOUTH SIDE hotel in Chicago, 

a woman guest’s shriek was heard 

from a room. The maid rushed to the 
door and shouted: “What's wrong?” 

“There are mice in this room.” 

“Oh that,’” was the response. ‘Sorry, 
we're all out of mouse traps.” 

Thelma Harrison 
WO MAIDS from wealthy homes met 
on their day off and discussed a 
party given at the Gotrox mansion the 
day before. 

“They all came in limousines and they 
had on the grandest clothes and their 
best jewelry,”’ reported the Gotrox maid. 

‘And what did they talk about?” 

“Us!” was the answer. 


Frank Jackson 


* * * 


URING the war a white woman was 
interviewing a colored woman as 
a prospective maid. Their conversation 
centered on wages. The white woman did 
her best to drive a good bargain, and in 
self defense, she said to the colored wom- 
an, “It is very difficult, you know. My 
husband is a lieutenant and I have to plan 
carefully in order to live on his salary.” 
“Yes, Ma’am,” answered the colored 
woman sympathetically, ‘I know just how 
it is. My husband’s a captain.” 
Delos O'Brian 
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A Southerner sees Negroes giving ammunition to Soviets in word war with U.S, 


ALTER WHITE has much to 

his credit in the advancement 

of colored people. But I think 

he hurt himself, his people, his coun- 

try and the hope of advance for us 

all when he went tattling to the 

United Nations on treatment of the 
Negro in the United States. 

Since the United Nations has no 

authority in a matter internal to this 


country, Mr. White could have hoped | 


only for publicity. He got it, but was 
it good? Granting that the Negro in 
our country does not receive his due 
in spite of what Mr. White has 
achieved for him, I think it was not 
good to give Russia’s Vishinsky just 
what he needed for his false picture 
of our country in comparison with his 

JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES is a col- 


umnist for the Birmingham Post and 
author of several books. 


and his hope of discrediting ours at 
this critical time between the two. 

That Vishinsky’s picture is false, 
Mr. White will surely agree. What- 
ever the limitations of democracy in 
America, we have more than 40,000,- 
000 people voting, and in Russia only 
thirteen have a vote that counts. Add 
all our sins, the prejudice, injustice, 
discrimination, hate, violence, be- 
tween races, classes and religions, and 
we are heaven-on-earth compared 
with Russia. Against her darkness 
our lights are dazzling even if we 
have not dotted the last “i” and 
crossed the last ‘'t’’ of our democratic 
institution. 

When Bishop Oxnam and others 
say the ‘best way to destroy dictator- 
ship abroad is to establish democracy 
at home” they sound beautiful but 
they don’t make sense. There are 
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many reasons for perfecting our still 
imperfect democracy, but this is not 
one. America’s democracy as it 
stands is a shining thing to the 
driven, sick, police-ridden, utterly 
underprivileged people of Europe 
and the East. They are looking to us 
not for more democracy but for a 
going economy concern, one that 
will save us from depression and 
them from slavery and starvation. 

Russia would like it otherwise. 
Every wrong thing in America is 
multiplied by her Vishinskys to make 
out our free way a failure, our democ- 
racy a lie. Walter White’s words to 
the United Nations were music to the 
Kremlin, we may be sure. 

They harmed this country, colored 
and white, in its world position, and 
in addition, they compounded bitter- 
ness between races here at a time of 
such crisis that no domestic cause 
justifies dividing Americans. The 
situation between Russia and our- 
selves has been called a “cold” war 
but it involves decisions as ultimate 
as a shooting war. And when Walter 
White takes the radical step of going 
before the United Nations for one 
group of us against the rest of us, he 
advertises division here in a way to 
inflame it at a worst possible time. 

When I say ‘a worst possible 
time’ I mean time for the interests 
of the United States. I am sure Mr. 
White puts those interests above 
those of the colored people of Amer- 
ica or those of any other fraction of 
America. None of us here is so un- 
derprivileged that he isn’t better off 
than he would be anywhere else on 
earth at this tragic moment. 
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Even without these considerations. 
is the cause Walter White is cham- 
pioning so forlorn that there is no 
hope of serving it at home and appeal 
must be taken to the world for help? 
In Colliers Magazine recently Mr. 
White boasted with right that the 
Negro vote represents a balance of 
power in 17 states now and will de- 
cide the 1948 presidential election. 
For a group representing only 10 per 
cent of our population, that is a very 
great deal of political power. For a 
long time I have been pointing out 
the same thing by way of making 
clear a strange situation. In spite of 
the denial of the vote to so many 
Negroes in the South, the colored 
man has actually more weight in the 
selection of Presidents of the United 
States than the Southern white man. 
That may leave much to be desired by 
the Negro in other respects but it 
suggests no such dearth of political 
chance that the desperate device of 
appealing against his country to the 
United Nations is called for. 

By reason of this same control of 
17 states and, perhaps, of the choice 
of a President, I think our colored 
people are entitled to have from their 
leaders more than just a constant ag- 
gression. Short as they still are of 
their goals, they are coming nearer, 
and they are near enough to make 
sure of being as America-conscious 
now as they are race-conscious. 

Mr. White is not to be understood, 
I am sure, as being for America sec- 
ond and the Negro first. That would 
not be a position compatible with 
ability to elect a President of the 
United States. 
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A quick look-see at the African republic 


Tourist In 


Condensed from New Yorker 


IBERIA, which is celebrating its 
centennial as a republic this 
year, is a humid, equatorial 

country, about the size of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the west coast of Africa, 
where even on cool days, when the 
mercury is down to seventy, one can 
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get sunstroke—or “insulation,” at it's 
called in some regions of the country, 
for no ascertainable reason. A pecul- 
iar green light, caused by refraction, 
plays along the coast, and harmattans 
—winds bearing red dust — often 
blow over the land. 

Liberia is mostly an unexplored, 
forest-covered plateau, merely a small 
fraction of whose population, esti- 
mated at two million, can be said to 
be civilized. In keeping with this 
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rather unadvanced state of affairs, it 
has only about four hundred miles of 
roads and no railroad. From a vege- 
table's point of view, though, Libe- 
ria is a wonderful place. Almost any- 
thing will grow there, including cot- 
ton, oranges, cocoa, coffee, and sugar. 
Even fence posts sprout unless 
stripped of their bark. No less than 
twenty-two Liberian trees, shrubs, 
and vines produce rubber (among 
them, one tree two hundred feet 
high), a situation that caused the 
Firestone-tire people, some years 
back, to lease a million acres of land 
there. The company’s shipments and 
the export of piassava fibre, used the 
world over in street-cleaning brooms, 
make up the principal commerce. 
The mineral resources are for the 
most part unappraised and someday 
may turn out to be spectacular, for 
cursory investigation has turned up 
diamonds, iron, platinum, and gold. 

The wild life is arresting, even for 
Africa. There are red-and-blue liz- 
ards, vipers that can spit a distance 
of six feet, electric catfish, pangolins, 
large, luminous, two-headed worms, 
chimpanzees with pyorrhea, and 
“bug-a-bugs.”” These last are swarms 
of ants that travel in astronomical 
numbers, in columns five feet wide 
and of great length. One reliably 
observed bug-a-bug started crossing 
agarden path at noon and four hours 
later was still crossing it. 

Liberia boasts at least one unique 
animal, the pygmy hippopotamus, 
which is often kept as a household 
pet. It is a friendly little creature 
the size of a pig, and it pads around 
after its master, whining for milk. 
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Naturally, in such ebullient surround- 
ings man is forced into strange al- 
liances with nature. One apprehen- 
sive riverside village supports a tame 
crocodile, which is daily given a 
chicken and a bottle of gin as a re- 
ward for scaring off wild, teetotalling 
crocodiles. 

Something has been known of the 
land that is now Liberia since a few 
French ships visited it in the four- 
teenth century, but for all practical 
purposes its history starts in 1882, 
when a group of freed American 
slaves settled there, with the aid of 
a charitable society.and the backing 
of our government. In 1847, these 
and other immigrants, who had fol- 
lowed them, formed the first—and to 
date the only—African republic, 
modelled along the lines of ours. 

Considering the country’s idealistic 
conception, its politics have often 
taken what might be considered a re- 
actionary turn. As late as 1931, a 
League of Nations agency reported 
that the government was upholding 
slavery. More recent investigators 
have reported that the right to vote 
is subject to a hut tax, a more dis- 
criminatory device than our Southern 
poll tax. The current president, 
William V. Tubman, is, like all the 
other officials, a member of the True 
Whig Party, which has been in pow- 
er thirty years; in fact, it is the only 
party. 

The country is run by descendants 
of the freedmen. There are twenty 
thousand of them, and they all live 
in or near the few towns. Those 
who own grand pianos keep oil 
lamps burning constantly under them 
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to counteract humidity. These aris- 
tocrats are great churchgoers but 
scorn spirituals as being slave tunes. 
Acclimated and sartorially snobbish, 
they violently take to task any per- 
spiring tourist who appears in public 
without his coat. 

They are probably the world’s 
greatest lovers of big words. Orators 
use them to wow their audiences, who 
tap their feet appreciatively after an 
especially long one. This makes the 
place a paradise for lawyers, who out- 
number and browbeat the other pro- 
fessional men. 

The bulk of the Liberians live back 
from the coast, scattered through the 
forest in Edgar Rice Burroughs-type 
clearings. Many of the tribesmen are 
tall, handsome people. In addition to 
a form of pidgin English, over twen- 
ty dialects are spoken in the country, 
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including some Arabic ones in the 
north. 

One of the customs of the rural 
population is concerned with “fine 
boys.” A fine boy is a man set up in 
a hut and supplied with food, etc., by 
a claque of adoring women, who car- 
ry on in this fashion with the com- 
plete acquiescence of their husbands, 

The only other things we have to 
tell you just now about the less civil- 
ized Liberians is that they can throw 
spears into the air and catch them 
behind their backs without looking, 
and that if they want to, they can 
plunge their arms into bowls of boil- 
ing water without scalding them- 
selves. When the president of Li- 
beria makes a tour of the interior, he 
takes a witch doctor with him, just 


in case. 


New Yorker 
(November 29, 1947) 


A FAMOUS ARTIST went on a trip through the South looking 
for live subjects for his work. On a small farm he saw a pretty 
Negro girl who looked like a likely painting. 

“T'll give you five dollars if you let me paint you,” he told her. 

The girl's eyes gleamed but then she got a worried look. 

“That's easy money, all right, I'll have to admit. But I was just 
wondering how I'd get the paint off afterwards.” 


Steve Burns 
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The cop thought it was just another ‘nigger shooting’ but he soon found out different 


Shell TALK Later 


by Ralph McGill 


E WAS thinking to himself, 
“This is not what I thought it 
would be like,’’ when the call 

came through to the Sergeant’s desk. 

The officers ran out and he fol- 
lowed. They got into the radio patrol 
and started. 

The officer beside the driver was 
chewing tobacco. Every time he 
wanted to say more than a sentence he 
spat out the window. The car was 
going quite fast into a steady wind. 

Every time the officer spat, the 
teporter on the back seat behind him 
cringed toward the middle and then 
sat again. He was completing his 
first week on the job. It wasn’t com- 


RALPH McGILL is editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution. 
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Condensed from Harper's Magazine 


ing off, at least not as he had ex- 
pected. Back in the days when he 
was in Italy he had trained himself to 
be quiet under mortar fire by thinking 
very intently on going back to school 
and taking journalism. He would 
think very hard on the details of loans 
and studies and go on to invent 
stories to cover. In time he developed 
a reputation as a fellow who wasn't 
worried under mortar fire, which was 
something one never got used to. 

“We always break in our cubs on 
police,’’ the city desk had said. 

He had been filled with instruc- 
tions about making friends on his 
beat. 

But, sitting there on the back seat, 
cringing away from tobacco juice, the 
reporter was listening with a deep, 
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sullen resentment to the older officer 
talk. He was always around the press- 
room, chewing and talking about 
himself. 

“What's the call about?” the re- 
porter asked. 

“It’s a killin’, a nigger killin’,” said 
the older officer. “At least it’s a nig- 
ger address. There’s some white trash 
out there, too. But it’s a dead nigger. 
You can bet on that. A good nigger,” 
he added, laughingly. 

“What was that damned street 
number?” he asked of the driver. 

“9812,” said the driver. 

“Well,’”’ said the driver, ‘‘we’ll see 
the crowd in front of the house be- 
fore we see the number anyhow.” 

He spat hard and the reporter 
cringed away, silently cursing himself 
and the officer. They were going to a 
shooting. It was very ridiculous, in a 
way, to be riding in an automobile 
fast as hell to get to a dead man. It 
was a quiet afternoon and here they 
were driving quite fast, with house- 
wives halting their sweeping of 
porches to peer at the police car 
speeding by. Motorists pulled into 
the curb at the sound of the siren. 
Small boys stopped their play to yell 
and wave at them and their shrieking 
noise. 

“One damned dead man,” thought 
the reporter. He remembered how, 
.With flooding bitterness, in north It- 

aly, they had cursed the radio and 
newspaper correspondents for giving 
the impression that only in France 
and Germany were there men dying, 
planes crashing, and guns shooting. 
It certainly seemed silly to be in the 
back of a well-cushioned automobile 
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driving like hell to see a dead man 
and to catch the killer. He found 
himself trying to remember the sound 
of one bullet being fired on so quiet 
an afternoon, but all he could remem- 
ber was mortar fire. His mood 
changed and he grinned wryly to 
himself. “If this keeps up,” he said, 
“I will have to go and get myself ad- 
justed to civilian life.” 

They were off the good pavement 
and running down a long, narrow 
street. There was the smell of ham- 
burgers, frying onions, and fish. 

“It’s got the nigger smell,” said 
the older officer. 

The car was bouncing heavily over 
the ruts and potholes and the older 
officer said there was no use being in 
such a hell of a hurry. If it was a 
nigger shooting it was all over. 

“Niggers,”” he said, spitting and 
turning to the reporter, ‘‘shoot fast 
and run fast. 

“There ain’t a damned bit of use 
trying to scare them with jail, either,” 
he said. “If they get shootin’ or cut- 
tin’ in their heads it’s got to come out. 
They know the courts don’t pay much 
attention to nigger killin’s anyhow. 
So, they don’t give a damn. 

“It’s a curious thing about nig-. 
gers,” he said, “how few folks there 
are know anything about ’em.” 

The old pavement ran out and a 
dirt road began. Ahead they could 
see, along each side of the road, a 
stretch of small, new houses. 

“It’s that nigger veterans’ housing 
section,” said the older officer. ‘Some 
smart nigger real estate men caught 
some suckers with it.” 

“I’ve got to notice things,” the 
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reporter thought to himself, ‘to re- 
member what it all looks like.” 

There was a knot of people stand- 
ing in front of one of the houses. The 
car pulled up beside them and the 
three men got out. Most of those 
before the house were Negroes, but 
there was a scattering of whites. A 
quarter mile away, across the flat- 
looking land, there was another de- 
velopment for white veterans. 

The reporter followed the two of- 
ficers right on through the gate as 
the crowd opened up for them. 


The house was brand new and un- 


painted. It somehow reminded him 
of the big, white pine shipping boxes 
the new motors and parts arrived in 
at the docks and the supply dumps. 

There was a woman screaming 
somewhere in the house. 

He stepped up on the porch. He 
could smell the pine smell of the new 
boards, warm in the sun. They went 
on into the house. Going through he 
noted in the front room, two heavy, 
overstuffed chairs and a table. “Grand 
Rapids,” his mind said to him, “or 
High Point, North Carolina, the new 
Grand Rapids.’ There was a bright 
rug. It all smelled new. 

They walked right on through into 
the next room which was kitchen and 
dining room. A small new cookstove, 
a kitchen table with a red-checked 
cloth on it, and two straight chairs 
furnished the room. He saw, too, 
what he had seen through a door in 
the first room, that there was a door 
opening into a bedroom. He could 
just see a double bed covered with 
one of those tufted bedspreads with 
a peacock woven into it. 
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The woman screaming turned out 
to be a Negro girl, about twenty- 
three. She wasn’t in the house, but on 
the small back porch. Two Negro 
women were standing with her, their 
eyes big with apprehension. She had 
on a tan house dress that fitted a bit 
tightly. She was light yellow and 
well built. Her face, in the moments 
between screams, was a good one, 
with excellent features. 

When she screamed she would 
throw back her head and arms, pull- 
ing the tan dress tight across her 
breasts. Then her features would re- 
lax and she would stare at the floor, 
crying softly. 

The reporter realized he was star- 
ing at her. He. could smell the hot 
pine smell of the new house, and the 
unwashed sweat smell of the woman. 
He had heard wounded men scream 
and he had seen agony but somehow 
this seemed to him the most agony 
he had seen, and something in him 
resented that, too. There was agony 
in the sound of the screaming and 
there was agony in the whimpering 
sobbing and in the look on her face. 

Then he remembered. Someone 
had been killed. He looked around. 

The two officers were in the back 
yard. The Bermuda grass was uncut 
and high. There was the sprawled 
figure of a Negro man in the grass. 
He had on khaki pants and a skivvy 
shirt. His long-muscled arms, shoul- 
ders, and the pillar of his neck looked 
very brown there in the green of the 
grass. 

The reporter went down the steps 
and out to the two officers and the 
dead man. 
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“I told you it was a nigger shoot- 
in’,”’ said the older officer. 

The dead man looked as if he had 
died trying to crawl. There was blood 
on the grass by his body. He didn’t 
look asleep. He just looked dead. 

The reporter looked back at the girl 
on the porch. 

He realized she had stopped 
screaming. There was a sudden re- 
ality of silence. She was looking at 
them, but with no more of conscious- 
ness on her face. 

“I killed him,”’ she said, quietly. 

Then she turned to the two women 
and said, with a sort of incredulity in 
her voice, “I killed him.” 

Two or three white men had come 
around the house. One of them said: 

“A nigger out front says they just 
got married a few months ago.” 

The older officer turned to the re- 
porter. 

“Just like I said, they are curious. 
Once they get killin’ in their heads 
they got to get it out. She caught him 
with another woman sure as hell. 
She'll kill her, too, if she ain’t already 
done it. I know niggers, son, if I 
don’t know nothing else. You police 
as many years as I have, son, and you 
learn that anyhow.” 

All about him there was the smell 
of things hot in the sun, the grass, the 
people, and the clean smell of the 
pine. Only the dead man had no 
smell to compete with the others and 
that was, he thought, queer. It was 
odd, too, how the dead man seemed 
so enormously dead, deader than all 
the men he had seen flung down by 
death along the roads and in the fields 
of Sicily and Italy. 
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The garrulous officer broke away 
and went up on the porch to the girl. 
The two Negro women who were 
with her stood back. He took her by 
the shoulder and shook her. 

“Shut up for a minute,” he said. 

She looked at him dumbly, her 
throat moving convulsively. Big tears 
rolled from her swollen eyes and 
splashed off her tan dress. 

The young driver came up. 

“Well,” he said, ‘you sure as hell 
shot him dead. Was it another wom- 
an? Did you catch them here at the 
house ?”’ 

The girl was crying again, deep 
down in her chest. She didn’t an- 
swer. 

“She'll talk later,’ said the older 
officer. “Let’s get going. They got 
too much animal in ‘em,’ he said to 
the reporter, who was watching 
“They always got to cheat.” 

He took the girl by the arm and 
they walked back through the hot air 
of the house. The driver had the 
pistol. It had been in the grass near 
the body. 

They went on out into the small 
front yard. No one looked back at 
the house, not even the girl. The re- 
porter wondered at it. The girl 
seemed to have changed. She was not 
crying audibly, though her eyes were 
red and spilled tears slowly. Her sobs 
had ceased and there was a set look 
to her face. 

They halted outside the gate. The 
crowd fell back a few steps, talking 
in low tones to one another. One of 
the white men said something to 
those about him and there were some 
low chuckles. 
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“Has someone calléd an under- 
taker for that boy in the backyard?” 
asked the driver. 

“Yes, suh,” said an old Negro 
man. ‘‘He oughtta be here by now.” 

“Always a hell of a race between 
nigger undertakers,” said the elder 
officer, spitting against the pine fence, 
directing his explanation to the re- 
porter. 

He turned to the crowd. “Anyone 
to look after the house?” 

“TI got the key. I’m her sister,” said 
one of the women who had been with 
the girl on the back porch. 

“You know something about this 
shootin’ ?”’ 

‘No, suh, not exactly,” she said. 

“Well, you lock up, and come on 
down to the station and report in.” 

“Yes, suh,” she said. 

The officer took down the names 
of the neighbors. 

“Be sure and lock up or these nig- 
gers will steal everything in the 
house,” he said to the sister, taking 
the silent girl by the arm and walking 
her to the car. 

“Is there a telephone around 
here?” asked the reporter. 

“Mary Jones, up at the corner, she 
got one,” said the sister. 

“You go ahead,” said the older 
officer. ‘We gotta wait a minute till 
that undertaker shows. There may 
be two of them and if there is the 
sons of bitches will fight sure as hell. 


You go ahead. But they won't want | 


much. They don’t bother much about 
nigger killin’s.” 

He went, cursing silently the smug 
coarseness of the officers. 

When he came out of the house 
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the car was waiting. He got into the 
back seat with the older officer and 
the girl. The girl was between them. 

‘Don’t let her jump out,” said the 
young driver, laughing, and starting 
off at high speed, hitting the siren a 
hard lick. 

The girl sat very still, looking 
down at her knees. She was not cry- 
ing and she did not seem to be think- 
ing about anything at all. She was 
just there. The fat bulk of the older 
officer caused all three bodies to make 
contact. He could feel the girl 
breathing and he suddenly realized 
she was tense, breathing rapidly and 
shallowly like a boy in his company 
whom he had watched die of pneu- 
monia. 

The reporter asked, quietly: 

“Why did you kill him?” 

She looked at him, thoughtfully, as 
if weighing him more than his ques- 
tion. 

“You wouldn’t understand,” she 
said, finally. “It was something that 
built up for a long time.” 

“Was it another woman?” 

She looked at him again, weighing 
him and his question. 

“No,” she said, ‘there was no 
other woman. It was just something 
that built up for a long time and it 
was something that I had to do. A 
little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
she said, as if originating the axiom. 

“Learning ?”’ he asked. 

“Well,” she said, weighing him 
again, searching for any sign of con- 
descension, “this was a nigger trag- 
edy in the Greek framework.” 

She was speaking slowly, spacing 
her sentences. 
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The older officer was looking and 
. listening, forgetting to spit. 

“Yes,” said the reporter. 

“I was a teacher with a B.A. de- 
gree,” she said. ‘We went to school 
together. He went off to war and he 
was a good soldier. When he got 
back we got married and he made me 
quit teaching. 

“Tt was then,” she said, “‘it started 
. building up. It went on for months. 
When he came home he was a man 
with an honorable discharge and the 
Bronze Star. He was going to stay 
in the South and show the way,” she 
said. “He believed in that. But it 
kept building up. There were por- 
ters’ jobs and waiters’ job and all the 
while I watched him change from a 
man to a nigger. Today he came 
home and cried. A man had hit him 


and he had just come home and cried. 
He got up, finally, and took out that 
German Luger gun. I knew what he 
was going to do. I sat there until he 
started out in the yard. Then some- 
thing came over me and I walked out 


there. I walked out to him and I 
took the gun out of his hands and I 
shot him. He was a race horse with 
a broken leg, and I shot him. I had 
_ to get up out of the chair and do that 
for him. I couldn’t let him do it. It 
_ had been building up for months and 
months and I knew, when I saw him 
walk out, what there was to do. It 
. just built up to that. All the way up 
to that.” 

The reporter nodded. He had the 


curious feeling he was listening to a 
story he already knew. 

The officer leaned over. 

“There ain’t no use trying to figure 
out niggers, son,” he said. ‘I know 
‘em. You can’t make no sense out of 
that.” 

The reporter did something then 
that released something in him. Her 
left hand was down beside her, be- 
tween her thigh and his. He reached 
down and squeezed her hand. 

The girl began to cry again, 
quietly. 

Then he did something else. 

“If you will pardon me,” he said, 
very politely, leaning across the girl 
to the officer, “you don’t really know 
a god-damned thing. About niggers 
or anything else.” 

The officer’s face was flooded with 
red. He spat out the window and 
turned, his eyes almost closed shut in 
his fat, sagging red face. 

“Okay, nigger-lover,” he said, 
fighting to hold back his anger, 
“ohhhhh-kay. We'll be looking after 

ou. 

They had got on the good pave- 
ment by now and were going quite 
fast. 

_ The reporter realized he felt fine. 
It was a good job he had and it had 
a future. And he knew a GI lawyer 
and he had plans. He began to 
whistle a low tune, laughing out loud 
once as he remembered the look on 
the officer's face when he had let 


him have it. 


Copyright, Harpers Magazine 
(October, 1947) 
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lowa town finds war did something to its lily white complexion 


TOWN TESTS 


By John Mason Brown 


is a sleepy village. It includes 

some two dozen stores, one of 
which is just now being remodeled 
into a gospel hall. A couple of sheep 
graze in the yard of one home in the 
eastern part of the business district. 
Apparently no one would guess from 
looking at so tranquil a scene that a 
favorite boast of the place is that ‘‘no 
nigger can light in Pacific Junction 
for more than twenty-four hours.” 
Not everyone there is prejudiced. 
Only eighty per cent, one witness 
guessed later. But, because of them, 
the other twenty per cent are afraid 
to speak out. 

Well—an American citizen, una- 
ware of this boast, did venture into 
this lowa town of 600. He just hap- 
pened to be a Negro. His error, a 
simple and natural one, was to mis- 
take the place for an American city. 
No doubt he believed, certainly he 
behaved, as if he were a free man in 
the land of freedom. His name was 
Alfred Twitty, and he came from 
Washington, D. C. I name him at 
once because, though he is the person 
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most concerned, he seems to have 
dropped out of the picture entirely. 
By now he has long since moved on 
to another town. I trust one more 
hospitable, more American. 

Twitty had some money on him. 
He was neat, clean, well spoken, and, 
in this land of free enterprise, willing 
to work. Bill Johnson, a local café 
owner, could, and did, testify to all 
this. He had paid and fed Twitty for 
mopping his restaurant. In the opin- 
ion of the woman cook, Twitty “did 
a good job of cleaning up.” 

But Twitty made a mistake. As an 
American citizen, he dared to walk 
openly down a street. It was there 
that he ran into the mayor of Pacific 
Junction, John Lutter. Lutter is a 
man of fifty-eight who has held his 
high office for two years. Before then 
he had served thirty-four and a half 
years in the Navy, specializing in sub- 
marine torpedoes. He was a chief 
warrant officer when he was honor- 
ably discharged on February 1, 1945. 

Lutter was looking for the Negro. 
He was aware, as Twitty was not, of 
Pacific Junction’s boast. ‘I believe 
you are mooching for work and are 
a vagrant,” was the mayor's charm- 
ing substitute for a welcome. 

Later, when the case had come to 
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trial before a Justice of the Peace 


. Court jury, Lutter caused laughter in 


the courtroom by mimicking the Ne- 
gro’s answer in ‘a Deep South voice.” 
What Twitty had replied was only, 
“Ah’m willin’ to work; Ah’m no 
vagrant.’’ Nothing more. Nothing 
less. Even if his accent was the same 
as Bilbo’s. Funny that. Funny as hell. 
This answer did not satisfy the mayor. 


_ He gave the Negro an hour to leave 


town. 

When Lutter saw Twitty on Main 
Street a half-hour later, he repeated 
his warning. This time, however, 
Twitty was not alone. This is where 
the story suddenly brightens. 

Six young citizens, five of them vet- 
erans, were with the Negro now, dis- 
cussing his case. He had not known 


_ what to do. He had appealed to 


them. One was Victor Hopkinson, 
twenty-nine, a mill worker; married 
and the father of three children. An- 
other was Richard E. Stoney, twenty. 
He is an electrician now, but had been 
in the Air Force. Then there was 
Otis Turner, also twenty. He is a 
Navy veteran turned cement finisher. 
And Abe Fisher, Jr., age not given, 
at present a carpenter, who served 


_ with the Navy in the South Pacific. 


There was also Lawrence Turner, 


. twenty-eight. Although at present a 


mill hand, he went overseas with the 
34th Division. For twenty-nine 


: months Turner had been a prisoner 


in a German camp. He admitted later 
that these months had given him 


‘ “quite a bit” of time in which to 


speculate on man’s inhumanity to 


: man. As he put it, in notable words, 
: “If some of these prejudiced people 
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in Pacific Junction went through that 
for half that time, they would have a 
lot better understanding of hew to 
live and let live.” 

Finally there was Russell Coppock, 
thirty-four. He is a college graduate; 
is married, and has four sons rang- 
ing from three to seven. For a year 
he has taught in Pacific Junction. He 
is also the coach at the high school. 
He may spell his name differently, but 
he is descended from the family 
which contributed the Coppoc broth- 
ers, Edwin and Barclay, of Spring- 
dale, Iowa, to John Brown for the 
1859 raid on the Federal Arsenal at 
Harper's Ferry. 

The six men were excited. Proper- 
ly so. They may even have been a lit- 
tle angry. Why not? It would have 
been disgraceful had they not been. 
At least one of them shook a raised 
finger in the mayor's face. When it 
came to Lutter’s right to run the Ne- 
gro out of town, they had their defi- 
nite opinions. “God damn it, you 
can't do that!” they shouted. ‘Very 
harshly,” the mayor later testified, “‘as 
if they were going to show me.’’ As 
Lawrence Turner put it, ‘‘This is the 
kind of thing we fought a war to do 
away with.” 

Hopkinson offered Twitty his shed 
as a night’s lodging. Lawrence Turner 
was subsequently quoted (again filthy 
laughter in the courtroom) as saying 
the Negro could sleep with him. Lut- 
ter would have none of this. “By 
God,” cried he, shaking his fist, ‘I’m 
running this town.” 

What happened thereafter is no 
less shameful than what had already 
occurred. The mayor did not file a 
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charge against the Negro, but Twitty 
did leave town. He spent his last 
night in Pacific Junction sleeping in 
the depot, waiting for a train to take 
him to some other refuge in this 
country founded as a refuge for those 
in search of freedom. 

His defenders, however, faced 
their difficulties, too. Mayor Lutter 
swore out warrants the next day 
against the six of them. The charge 
was interference with an _ officer 
through “violent and tumultuous as- 
sembly.” 

The men are scarcely to be blamed 
for raising their voices both on the 
street and later when they were 
hauled to the home of Mrs. Lola Bo- 
quette, Justice of the Peace. I find it 
heartening that their sense of outrage 
was so strong that they made it im- 
possible for Mrs. Boquette’s husband, 
a railroad engineer, to continue read- 
ing his evening paper. 

When the Negro’s six defenders 
were given a one-day trial in near- 
by Glenwood before a six-man jury of 
their peers, they were found guilty on 
the first ballot. The jurors recom- 
mended, however, that any fine or 
sentence be suspended. In passing 
sentence Justice of the Peace William 
P. Allbee, who confessed he had 
“thought all night how to make this 
agreeable to the public,’”’ fined each 
of the young men $25 plus costs of 
$31.50 to be divided among the 
group, or $5.25 each. Since the sen- 
tence was suspended, the men did not 
have to pay the $25 fines. But they 
did have to pay the costs. 

To be sure, on the eve of the trial 
an offer was made that charges would 
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be dropped if the defendants would 
“apologize” to the mayor. To their 
credit, and America’s also, all six men 
declined. 

Five of them, upon having paid 
their $5.25, concluded that they could 
not fight the case further. They had 
neither the money nor the time. They 
would have to drop out of it, even as 
Twitty had dropped out of sight. 

Coppock was different. Of course, 
there were friends—practical people 
—who came to him and said he 
should not have got mixed up in the 
whole affair. They were quick to re- 
mind him he had a wife and children 
to look after. But he, as I say, had 
in his veins some precious fire: Fur- 
thermore, he was being practical. He 
knew that back in Pacific Junction his 
chances of reappointment as a teacher 
would be slight under a mayor he had 
dared to oppose. What will happen 
in the future, I do not know. I am 
cheered to find that Coppock is con- 
tinuing his battle. 

That we in America share the Brit- 
ish love of justice, white man to 
white man, no one can deny. When 
we say justice, however, we apparent- 
ly do not mean equal justice for all 
Americans. 

Justice is a matter of conviction, 
not of pigmentation. Until we have 
advanced to the necessary point where 
all people living in this country are 
recognized, in and out of the law 
courts, as Americans, our usage of the 
word “justice” is bound to be no 
more than mockery; the kind of 
mockery it was recently in Pacific 


Junction. 


Copyright, Saturday Review of Literature 
(November 29, 1947) 
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Tribe leaders have royal dignity, win great respect 


By Claude A. Barnett 


EXT TO Uncle Tom, there is 
No Negro character who has 

been more ridiculed and 
abused than the so-called African 
chief. He has been pictured as a 
savage clown prancing around with 
his body clad in nothing but spats, 
a high silk hat, a loin cloth, and a 
swallow-tail coat. Those who did 
not fit this particular concept are 
stigmatized as being either cruel, cor- 
rupt, promiscuous, and ignorant. Of 
course, the purpose behind all this 
slander is to belittle and to degrade 
Negroes as such and to justify im- 
perialism. 

Actually such words as “‘chief” 
and “tribe” do not appear in West 
African languages. Neither do such 
purely European titles as king, 
prince, queen, and duke. The Af- 
ricans who appropriate such titles in 
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THE TRUTH 
ABOUT 


the United States are usually con- 
niving frauds. The western world 
could accommodate its ears to such 
sound as the ‘Kaiser of Germany,” 
the ‘King of England” the ‘‘Presi- 
dent of the United States,” the ‘Czar 
of Russia,” and the ‘Mikado of 
Japan.” 

But completely ignored are such 
legitimate and important titles as the 
“Oba of Benin,” the ‘“Alake of Abe- 
okuta,” the ‘Oni of Ife,’’ the ““Olafin 
of Oyo,” the “Emir of Kano,” the 
“Assanthehene in Kumasi’ or the 
“Sultan of Sokoto.” 

These strange titles pertain to Af- 
rican Negro rulers whose positions 
have been established by generations 
and centuries of orderly government. 
Today, these titles apply to the na- 
tive rulers of millions of Africans 
who willingly subject themselves to 
their authority. 

Travelling 10,000 miles through 
French and British West Africa gave 
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me an opportunity to see how Afri- 
can royalty functions. No American 
Negro is really educated until he 
spends a few months visiting these 
African cousins, whose refinement 
and sophistication is truly amazing. 

I was, of course, eager to see what 
African Negro royalty was. I had 
seen movies of Ethiopia’s Haille Se- 
Lassie, the Lion of Judah, but really 
his majesty is not very black. On 
my African tour, I visited the seven 
most powerful Negro rulers in Brit- 
ish West Africa and numerous sub- 
‘rulers or minor administrators. All 
of them are reserved, congenial peo- 
ple with an unoffending air of su- 
periority and self-assurance found 
most frequently among people who 
are secure and long-accustomed to 
exercising power. 

I secured an audience with the 
Olafin of Oyo. As I approached the 
entrance of the Town Hall, I was 
startled by the sudden blast of trum- 
pets blown by a dozen sharply erect 
trumpeters. They held _five-foot 
trumpets to their lips. With equal 
suddenness, a dozen drummers beat 
out a strong deafening rhythm on 
the royal drums. 

At the entrance of the Town Hall, 
a long, red plush carpet, eight feet 
wide was rolled out. Down a long 
aisle at the opposite end sat the 
Olafin on his throne, heavily enrobed 
in white gold brocaded cloths. He 
was surrounded by state officials and 
on each side of the long carpet stood 
tows of court dignitaries. Complete 
silence prevailed as I walked down 
the aisle to be presented to this most 
distinguished ruler. 
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The Olafin invited me to sit down 
beside him. During our conversa- - 
tion he asked pointed questions con- 
cerning persons of African descent 


‘living in the United States. The Ola-. 


fin spoke no English and I spoke no 
African. Through an interpreter, I 
tried to satisfy his curiosity about 
Negroes in America. Our achieve- 
ments, those of his African cousins, 
descendants of people from his own 
area, amazed him. The pressure of 
business led him to terminate the 
audience sooner than he hoped. 
When he rose, his retainers and func- 
tionaries dropped to their knees and 
bowed their heads to the floor. They 
did not rise until they heard His 
Majesty clap his hands. I wondered 
whether to stand, sit, or kneel. I 
finally stood. 

As a token of his esteem, the Ola- 
fin gave my wife Etta a beautiful 
beaded hassock, but upon me he be- 
stowed an enormous live turkey. I 
later learned the turkey symbolized 
something which I have now forgot- 
ten. Perhaps it was how I impressed 
him. 

The Alake of Abeokuta, whose 
real name is Oba Alaiyeluwa Ade- 
mola II, C.M.G., C.B.E., rules over 
nearly a million people. He is one 
of the most progressive rulers in the 
whole of Africa, is well educated, 
has traveled abroad several times and 
has hobnobbed with British royalty 
in London. He is a tall, thin man 
of regal bearing. He looks quite 
like an American Negro. His older 
son is a magistrate in Lagos and his 
favorite younger children are attend- 
ing college in England. The initials 
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after his name refer to honors be- 


' stowed upon him by the British. 


He invited us to have dinner with 
him at his Afin or palace. The serv- 
ice was faultless and with superb 
English, he told us about his hopes 
for Africa and his interest in Ne- 
groes in the United States. He 
wanted to know if any of them still 
wore their tribal marks, so one could 
tell from what part of Africa they 
came. He showed us jeweled crowns 
which had been in his family for 
generations, but his position is not 
hereditary. A small group of elders, 
so-called king makers have already 
secretly selected his successor, and 
the envelope containing the name of 
the successor to the throne will be 
opened when the Alake dies. 

When the Oba of Benin, one of 
the most powerful rulers in West 
Africa, heard us telling of our an- 
nual crop of 5,000 college graduates, 
our doctors, lawyers, and scientists, 
he exclaimed, ‘So there is where all 
the Africans are, who ought to be in 
Nigeria.” The Oba is a man of 
rugged build and full, strong fea- 
tures. Most of the exquisitely beauti- 
ful brass work and carvings in ebony 
and ivory sought so avidly by the 
world’s finest museums and art in- 
stitutes were created by the Oba’s 
subjects—or the subjects of his 
grandparents. 


+ The Oba is suspicious of visitors, 


particularly the anthropologists and 
the archaeologists. They steal every 
piece of art work or every relic that 
is not kept under constant guard. 
Over 6,000 pieces of rare and fre- 
quently irreplaceable African art, 
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mostly from Benin, is kept under 
heavy guard in the museums and art 
institutes of France, England, Ger. 
many and the United States. Only 
50 of the ancient pieces are now in 
Benin. 

The son of a sub-chief told us that 
he had heard of the fame and wealth 
of American Negroes. We assured 
him that his American cousins are 
the poorest of the poor. He won- 
dered if his ancestors had been 
brought to America, if he too, would 
be rich and famous, so strong is the 
impression that America and all in 
it are wealthy. 

After a high personage in the Af- 
rican nobility had heard our usual 
statement about American Negroes’ 
achievements, he stated that his great 
grandparents had captured many of 
his fellow Africans in war and had 
sold them into slavery. 

“I am very glad to know that the 
descendants of those unhappy people 
are doing so well in America,” he 
said seriously. ‘Perhaps the crime 
which we Africans helped to commit 
will be entirely erased. We now 
wonder how we can get you back.” 

The Mohammedan Emir of Kano 
was the only ruler not to open his 
heart to us . . . so it seemed. His 
Prime Minister ushered us into the 
old Emir’s presence as he sat in the 
legislative chambers surrounded by 
scores of advisors, ministers and 
functionaries, dressed in white and 
brightly colored robes. Though lit- 
erally in the heart of Africa, the 
Emir, his court and his people be- 
longed to the middle East in culture, 
religion, and outlook. Mohammedan 
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culture came to this part of Africa 
during the 12th and 13th centuries 
when the Mohammedans, called 
Moors, were driven out of Spain and 
Portugal. The Arabs who brought 
Mohammedanism were completely 
absorbed by the Negroes so that today 
the only thing which distinguishes a 
Mohammedan from a Christian or a 
Pagan are turbans and long flowing 
robes. Under the robes they look the 
same. The ancestors of the present 
Emir had ruled Kano and the sur- 
rounding provinces for over two hun- 
dred years. The Emir whose full name 


is Alhaji Abdullah Bayaro, C.M.G., © 


C.B.E., is the tenth Emir which his 
family has placed on the Emirate of 
Kano. Despite their strong Moham- 
medan culture, the present Emir was 
the first to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina. While abroad 
he was entertained by King Ibin Saud 
of Saudi Arabia, Prince Mohammed 
Aly, Regent of Egypt, and the Grand 
Mufti of Palestine. 

I told the Emir about Negroes in 
the United States and elsewhere in 
the Americas. He listened with dig- 
nified interest. I noticed how strongly 
his black complexion was emphasized 
by his spotlessly white robes. A 
deep solemnity came over the room 
as I informed him that the millions 
of Negroes in America would be 
glad to receive a message of greeting 
from him. There was a long embar- 
rassing silence. Through an inter- 
preter he explained that only his su- 
perior, the Sultan of Sokota, could 
send such a message. He volunteered 
no more information nor asked any 
questions. 
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I wished for a chance to penetrate 
his reserve. Perhaps he had behaved 
well in receiving a Christian who did 
not bow in his presence. Later I felt 
much better when I learned that this 
same Emir of Kano had refused to 
see the late Wendell Willkie, despite 
the urgent pleas of the British Com- 
missioner. 

But despite all of their pomp and 
generations of unquestioned rule, the 
position of the traditional African 
ruler is being steadily undermined. 
Much of his power has been assumed 
by central governments which in 
reality give him orders. And the 
central governments are completely 
under the control of Europeans and 
Africans of whom he has never 
heard. 

Many young Africans who have 
been to schools in Africa and abroad 
are demanding that the powers of the 
traditional rulers be subjected to 
democratic controls. Already these 
rulers have lost their power over the 
courts, taxation, and the expenditure 
of governmental revenues. However, 
they still disport the form and trap- 
pings of power if not the substance. 
Several of them, being good politi- 
cians, get along well with both the 
British and the Negro Nationalists. 

American trained, Dr. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, wealthy publisher, and 
leader of the militant independence 
movement, charges the chiefs have 
been reduced to the status of civil 
servants and should be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

Throughout the whole of Liberia 
and British West Africa there is an 
almost religious belief in the value 
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of education, in its ability to lift 
African Negroes across centuries of 
progress within a few years. Scores 
of young Africans asked us to help 
them secure scholarships ‘to U. S. 
colleges and universities. African 
Negro leaders, whether clad in Eng- 
lish imported doths or flowing robes, 
wanted to know why American Ne- 
groes did not come to Africa to 
teach. Everywhere the schools, which 
usually charge fees, even in the 
elementary grades, are overcrowded. 
And there is the keenest sort of com- 
petition for the few scholarships that 
are available. Of the number of per- 
sons that survived the competition 
since the war, eighty are in the 
United States and some six hundred 
are in Great Britain. 

Even in little Liberia, now up and 
coming but still the most backward 
of the English-speaking areas in 
West Africa, this belief in salvation 
through education is taking root. By 
automobile and on foot, we visited a 
pompous but very conscientious Ne- 
gro commissioner of an interior Li- 
berian province. Our host, assisted 
by three attentive servants, enter- 
tained us with American popular 
music by radio or phonograph. 


Though he had not been informed of 


our coming, he served us American 
imported food, packed in Chicago 
and elsewhere in the Middle West. 
And to my amazement, he produced 
such hard to obtain items as Johnny 
Walker and Old Taylor liquor. 


With noticeable pride, the com-. 


missioner showed us a_ well-built 
school, large enough for an enroll- 
ment of 160 students out of a school 
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population of some 20,000. His 
teachers were among the best that 
could be obtained for the interior of 
Liberia. 

“But this is not much good,” | 
said, “unless attendance is made 
compulsory.” 

“In this district, attendance is 
compulsory,” he hastily explained. 
“Each chief is required to keep his 
student quota filled. But many of 
the chiefs believe so strongly in edu- 
cation that they send up one group 
of students for two weeks and an 
entirely different group the next. 
They really want it to be spread 
around.” 

With the exception of Kano, 
wherever we went in British West 
Africa, groups of Africans, in pub- 
lic and in private, plied us with ques- 
tions about U. S. Negro doctors, 
dentists, judges, teachers, business 
men, colleges and college students, 
lynching and civil and__ political 
rights. Even in Kano educated Af- 
ricans with whom we had lunch, ex- 
pressed the usual interests in America 
and her African citizens. 

Paul Robeson and Marcus Garvey 
are well-known, but Joe Louis is as 
much a hero there as he is here. 
Africans always asked why more 
American Negroes do not visit Af- 
rica, why we do not go over to teach 
and to engage in business, practice 
our professions and otherwise help 
in Africa’s advancement. 

These questions I could handle. 
American Negroes, I explained, have 
a strong latent interest in Africa, but 
have had little opportunity to express 
this interest in a constructive way 
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because there had been such meager 
knowledge about Africa, the achieve- 
ments of the Africans, and the op- 
portunities for service. 

But this question, asked by a man 
of royal rank, startled me. “Do 
American Negroes regard themselves 
as being there just temporarily? Are 
they planning to return to Africa?” 

We kept a keen eye for evidences 
of racial discrimination. We had 
heard much about Jim Crow in South 
Africa and we knew too much about 
it in the U. S. 

As in New York and Chicago, a 
few Negroes and whites maintain 
warm social relationships. In Ibadan, 
Nigeria, where a new $3,000,000 
University College is being con- 
structed, there is a popular interracial 
dub composed equally of educated 
Europeans and educated Africans. 
Elsewhere in British and French Af- 
rica, there are examples of interracial 
marriages between African men and 
European women, and between Eu- 
ropean men and African women. 

Of course, wherever we went 
along the coast, there was abundant 
evidence of race mixing with or 
without benefit or ceremony. We had 
forgotten that white men had been 
in West Africa for over 400 years. 
During the war, white American and 
European troops seem to have found 
African women particularly attrac- 
tive, despite efforts of officers to im- 
bue the troops with the idea of pre- 
serving white prestige. African 
nights in the dry season are irresist- 
ibly beautiful. 
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Faculties in the colleges and the 
staffs of business organizations are 
interracial. Top management in busi- 
ness and government is largely Eu- 
ropean though a strong Africaniza- 
tion program is replacing Europeans 
in many responsible positiens, and 
Negroes right out of the bush in a 
manner of speaking are stepping into 
$20,000 a year managerial jobs, 
Supreme Court judgeships, aud nu- 
merous minor positions. And they 
are doing it the hard way—according 
to European standards. 

In each of the British colonies we 
visited, we were entertained by colo- 
nial governors and secretaries, Afri- 
cans and American consuls. An av- 
erage of a dozen guests were present 
and were composed about equally 
between prominent Europeans and 
African magistrates, physicians, busi- 
ness managers, traders, publishers, 
and government officials. All were 
perfectly at ease and engaged in 
congenial conversation. There was 
no tendency of the groups to separate 
along racial lines. We looked in 
vain for an etiquette or racial sub- 
ordination similar to what one finds 
in the southern United States and in 
the Union of South Africa. 

There were only two exceptions to 
this picture. The American consul 
at Accra invited us to dinner, but no 
Africans were among the other 
guests. Usually African groups in- 
vited us to dinner, but no Europeans 
were present, but they definitely 
planned it this way. They wanted 
to speak to us alone. 
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THE SENATOR WAS INDISCREET (Universal). A jolly farce with a topical 

ring that is very timely in a presidential election year is this new William 

Powc!i piece about a dimwit politician. The talents of Nunally Johnson, 

George S. Kaufman and Charles MacArthur have been combined into a movie 

that has some terrific laugh lines and situations that can’t miss. The politicians 

take a ribbing that may arouse another unAmerican Committee probe. 
TYCOON (RKO). With John Wayne playing the he-man role to the hilt, 
this turns out to be one of those super-deluxe film extravaganzas in color about 
the man’s fight against nature—whether a mountain or a lovely lady. It's 
pretty flimsy fare, runs awfully long and tiresome. Story about a South Amer- 
ican bridge building venture is obvious and unconvincing stuff, not helped 
much by a hard-working if not too talented cast. 

MY WILD IRISH ROSE (Warner). With the usual hack plot and the usual 

quota of color film plus a bunch of surefire Irish airs, this new musical is de- 

signed to capture a fading film market from folks who can be hit by Celtic 

tunes. Dennis Morgan stars in this musical pot-boiler, gets nice assists from 

Ben Blue, William Frawley and a newcomer named Arlene Dahl. But if 

anything puts this show over, credit the notes of Mother Machree and My Wild 

Irish Rose. 
F LOVE TROUBLE (Columbia). Franchot Tone, who when he gets a good 
role to sink his teeth into is a top-rate actor, struggles along in his current 
drought of decent parts in this hollow, unimaginative piece about a private 
detective. Glenda Farrell has been resurrected as his co-partner in this piece, 
evidently with the intent of interring Tone for good. If there’s anything mys- 
terious about this mystery, it’s why it was ever made. 

1} WALK ALONE (Paramount). Evidently intent on appeasing the sadistic folk 

who flock to the newest and bloodiest gangster movies, this new Burt Lan- 

caster-Lizabeth Scott melodrama is another tough-guy jailbird affair in which , 

the hero takes a terrific shellacking to the cheers of blood-thirsty audiences. 

Whether it’s entertainment is questionable but so far it seems to be good box 

office. 
HIGH WALL (MGM). The psychiatry theme still has the Hollywood boys on 
the merry-go-round and on this particular whirl Robert Taylor gets himself 
mixed up in a melodramatic mystery yarn that doesn’t click too well. Glamour 
boy Taylor emotes as best he can to attempt making the yarn convincing but 
High Wail evidently was made so audience couldn't penetrate it. 
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OA thrilling novel of post-Civil War days in the | ; 
a when the Klan rode the countryside and brave whites 
and Negroes stood up and fought against them. _ 
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YERBY 
T 89 


BOOK DIGEST 


IDING back toward Plaisance 
in the gathering dusk of April 
15, 1868, Laird Fournois and 
Jim Dempster were silent. 

As they neared the house, they saw 
a group of Negroes, mounted on 
mules, moving up the drive. The 
black men rode out in single file, but 
when they had reached the upper 
fields, they separated, each man tak- 
ing a different direction. 

Jim turned to Laird, his fair brows 
rising questioningly. 

“They're hunting for the polls,” 
Laird said. ‘Tomorrow is Election 
Day, remember?” 

“Hunting for the polls?” Jim 
echoed. “Don’t they know where 
they are?” 

“Of course not,” Laird said. ‘The 
damned booths are likely to be any- 
where—except where they're sup- 
posed to be. The Democrats—your 
fellow party members, I believe— 
make damned sure that the niggers 
have a hard time finding them. 
Chances are, they'll be moved a 
dozen times before morning at that. 


“And when the niggers get there, 


whatever time that happens to be, 
they'll be just closed.” 

Jim threw back his head and 
laughed aloud. 


FRANK YERBY is author of the pop- 
ular best. seller The Foxes Of Harrow. 
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THE VIXENS 


“I call that right smart,” he 
chuckled. 

“Tt is,” Laird smiled. ‘Only this 
time, it’s not going to work.” 

“Why not?” Jim asked, ‘Just be- 
cause you're running for office?” 

“Yes,” Laird said calmly, “just be- 
cause I’m running for office.” 

When they came to the house, 
black night had already fallen, and 
the great stars burned low and close 
overhead. Laird rode tiredly past the 
house across the back court until he 
came to the street, as the line of 
Negro cabins were called. After a 
moment Jim Dempster followed 
him. 

He drew up his horse beside 
Laird’s mare, and looked at his 
friend, his blue eyes puzzled. 

“Why did you come back here?” 
he demanded. “It’s doggoned late, 
and your wife will be...” 

Laird looked at him, his gray eyes 
filled with mockery. 

“You're awfully concerned about 
my wife,’ he said quietly, “‘aren’t 
you?” 

Jim’s florid face flushed even 
redder. He opened his mouth angti- 
ly, but Laird’s fingers had gripped 
his arm. 

“Listen!” he hissed. 

The earth-deadened hammer of 
hooves sounded clearly from the far 
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end of the street. Jim stiffened, see- 
ing the white robed and hooded rid- 
ers come pounding up the street at 
a gallop. At the last of the Negro 
cabins they wheeled, and went back 
down the row, reining in their horses 
to a slow walk. As they neared the 
center, their voices roared out, in a 
hoarse male chorus: 
“A soul I have to save, 

A God to glorify! 

If a nigger don’t vote for us 

He shall forever die!” 

Jim looked at Laird, whose lean 
face was split in an enormous grin. 

“Southern Knighthood in action,” 
he said. ‘Tomorrow, Jim!” He 
swung down from the mare, and 
passed the reins over to Jim. ‘‘I must 
see after the niggers,” he said. ‘Tell 
Sabrina I'll be home later.”’ 

I'm not his errand boy! Jim raged 
inwardly. Why does he have to throw 
her up to me every moment, as 
though I was as harmless as a drum- 
merboy? Damn his black heart, he 
knows how it is? Or is it that down 
in his soul he don’t give a damn? 
The thought brought him up short, 
his fair forehead creased with pain. 
Poor little thing, he mused, no won- 
der she don’t get any better. ... 
Shaking his head, he led the mare 
away, hearing the slow clopping of 
the horses of the Knights of the 
White Camellia moving off into the 
dark like ragged, unrhythmic drum- 
beats. 


IRST THING in the morning, 
before it was light, the lines of 
mules moved out from the cab- 
ins followed by the slower throng of 
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wagons. Isaac Robinson rode at the 
head of the line with his sons, Tim- 
othy and Saul, at his side. A little 
apart from the Negroes, Laird Four- 
nois and Jim Dempster rode, looking 
at the long line of Negroes pounding 
through the sticky April mud. 

Jim looked at the horny black 
hands of the Negroes, swinging 
loosely at their sides, and turned to 
Laird. - 

‘No guns, eh?” he said. 

“I don’t want our people killed,” 
Laird said harshly. 

The line of riders and wagon 
teams dipped down into a woodland. 
Young Timothy rode ahead pointing 
out the trail. It was he who had fol- 
lowed the whites to the hiding place, 
deep in the woods where they had 
set up the polling booth. Every con- 
servative white in the parish knew 
its location, but no Negro or white 
Republican had been informed. They | 
rode on without speaking, the sound 
of the animals and the wagons muf- 
fled by the mud. Then, young Tim- 
othy lifted his hand. There, fifty 
yards ahead of them in a little clear- 
ing, the white men were lined up, 
moving forward toward a tent. As 
each man came up to it, he marked 
his X or scrawled his name, and the 
officials gave him a slip of paper 
which he pushed through a slot in a 
rough pine box. ‘ 


Laird sat very quietly, watching 
the whites vote, then he turned to 
Isaac. 

“Pass the word along,” he said. 
“Tell them to look for the Republi- 


can seal. Those boys of yours can 
read, can’t they?” 


“Better’n I kin,” Isaac said proud- 
ly. 

“Have them stand at the head of 
the line and read all the votes. Seals 
have a way of getting mixed up on 
these ballots.” 

Isaac looked worriedly at his sons. 

“Don’t worry,” Laird said quietly, 
“T won't let anything happen to them. 
Ready, Isaac?” 

“No. Wait a minute. I sent men 
out to other places where colored 
folks live. We all vote together. Be 
safer that way.” 

“But, daddy,” Tim protested. 
“Take them old folks too long! Be 
hours ‘fore they come. And _ they 
just might not git here.” 

“We'll wait,’’ Isaac said quietly. 

They sat on their animals behind 
a screen of brush, and watched the 
laughing whites go on with their 
voting. Then, half an hour later, 
two other lines of Negroes coming 
from different directions, converged 
upon the clearing. Isaac lifted his 
big hand. 

“Ready,” he said quietly. Then 
they started out from behind the 
brush and the white men looked up 
to see the three lines of blacks bear- 
ing down upon them from as many 
directions. 

‘My God!” one of the white men 
called. “It’s raining niggers!” 

The Negroes came together in the 
center of the clearing, and formed 
into one great line and waited there 
quietly. 

One of the officials came out of 
the tent. His face was frowning and 
ugly. 

“You niggers have to wait,” he 
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growled, “till all the white gentle- 
men git through with their voting. 
Be a long time. Maybe you better 
come back ag’in, later.” 

“We'll wait,” young Saul told him. 

Some of the white men who had 
already voted left their places around 
the tent and disappeared into the 
woods. Seeing this, Jim leaned for- 
ward, clutching Laird’s arm. 

“They'll get guns!’ he whispered. 
“You better get your niggers out of 
here!” 

“Wait,” Laird said calmly. 

He and Jim sat behind the screen 
of brush and watched the voting 
going on for more than an hour. At 
the end of that time, a line of robed 
and hooded horsemen crossed the 
clearing, fresh hempen rope coiled 
around their saddle horns. They rode 
straight up to an old black man 
whose hair was like bolls of cotton, 
and the leader bent down from his 
saddle. 

“Say, Uncle,” he twanged. ‘When 
do the nigger voting begin?” 

The old man looked fearfully at 
the line of remaining whites, meas- 
uring them with his eye. 

“Bout twenty minutes, sah,” he 
quavered. 

The leader of the white robed 
horsemen turned to his followers. 

“Reckon we kin hold off the hang- 
ings for twenty minutes, eh, boys?” 
he said. The men nodded grimly, 
glaring at the line of blacks through 
the holes in their hoods. They sat 
there on their horses, quietly fondling 
the raw, yellow ropes. The line of 
white voters dwindled. The old Ne- 
gro gazed fearfully about him. Then, 
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silently, he left his place in the line, 
and crept slowly toward the screen- 
ing brush. One or two others started 
to follow him. 

Instantly Laird yanked his mare’s 
head up and came pounding through 
the brush, heading the Negroes off. 

“Get back in line!’’ he roared. The 
Negroes halted, wavered. “Damn it! 
I said get back!” 

The habit of obedience was too 
- strong. Slowly the blacks took their 
places again. 

The Knights of the White Camel- 
lia bunched into a close-knit group, 
their horses milling about. Then 
slowly, clearly, the leader spoke. 

“Well, damned if it ain’t the can- 
didate hisself! Boys, I think we kin 
find better use for these ropes than 
hanging niggers!” Then all togeth- 
er, they rode toward Laird. He sat 
very quietly upon the gray mare. 
When they were very close, he 
yanked at the mare so savagely that 
she reared, towering above the other 
horses. The horsemen broke in the 
center as the iron-shod hooves came 
down. 

Then Laird’s long arm shot out, 
encircling the leader’s neck, drawing 
him half out of the saddle. He held 
him there, so close that no one of the 
Knights dared fire for fear of hit- 
ting the leader. Then, loosing the 
reins, he yanked with his left hand 
at the peak of the hood. It came 
off, and Wilkes lay there, his face 
purple in the encircling ring of 
Laird’s grasp, blinking at the sun- 
light. 

A moment later everyone there, 
whites and blacks, were astonished 
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to hear the clear ring of Laird’s 
laughter. 

“Why, you putrid old bastard!” he 
chuckled. Then very gently he drew 
the Colt with his left hand and 
pressed the muzzle into Wilkes’ side. 

Jim Dempster sat behind the 
screen of brush, a cold sweat dew- 
ing his forehead. Why don’t I ride 
to help him? he thought. He is my 
friend—yet. ... 

But Laird was talking to the 
Knights, talking quietly, calmly, a 
note of near cordiality in his tone. 

“All right, gentlemen,” he drawled. 
“The bluff is called. It’s my play 
now. And it looks like I hold all 
the aces. Mister Wilkes, here, can 
assure you that shooting him would 
be one of the pleasantest things I've 
done in all my life. For the second 
time, I mean—I did shoot you once, 
didn’t 1? Too bad I didn’t send you 
to hell then.” 

He looked at the other robed and 
hooded riders, smiling peacefully. 

“Now, boys,” he said. “I've a 
little request I'd like to make of you. 
I've fought many a Reb, and they 
were brave men and gentlemen. They 
stood up and shot back, and charged 
across a broken field even with three 
bullets in their guts. But I never 
saw one of them—not a single one, 
who would ride against the helpless 
with their faces hidden under dirty 
bedsheets. I think I'd like to see 
what kind of vermin it takes to do a 
trick like that. All right, take off 
those hoods! And be fast about it 
—my finger’s getting a little tired.” 

One by one the Knights of the 
White Camellia removed their hoods. 
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Laird sat there holding the Colt 
against Wilkes’ side and shaking his 
head. 

“Lord!” he whispered, ‘what an 
ugly lot!’ He straightened up, sud- 
denly, and his voice had a ring to it. 
“Now, your guns! Throw them on 
the ground right in the middle here. 
I said, throw them!” 

Still the horsemen hesitated. Sigh- 
ing, Laird lifted the revolver until 
it was almost touching the lobe of 
Wilkes’ ear, pointing skyward. Light- 
ly, carelessly he pulled the trigger. 
The butt of the Colt smacked against 
his palm. When the smoke cleared, 
the lower half of Wilkes’ ear was 
gone, the blood cascading down the 
side of his face. 

“Boys!” Wilkes wept, “for the 
love of God!” 

Laird sat there, grinning, watch- 
ing the revolvers thudding on the 
muddy ground. 

“Now,” Laird sighed, ‘run for it. 
My stomach’s getting sick, looking 
at the lot of you!” 

The dehooded Knights wheeled 
their horses in a circle and thundered 
off through the brush. Laird looked 
down at the bleeding Wilkes. 


“Ride after your friends,” he said — 


kindly. “I don’t even shoot a snake 
unnecessarily,” 


ILKES started off, lashing his 

horse in a fury. But at the 

edge of the clearing he 

whirled and the 1851 belt model 

percussion Colt in his hand crashed 

across the clearing. The bullet whined 
by yards over Laird’s head. 

“Lord,” Laird breathed, ‘I forgot 
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about his gun!” Then he aimed the 
Colt at the retreating Wilkes. He 
hesitated a moment, sighting. When 
he did fire, he did not aim at Wilkes 
at all, but at the horse. For in April, 
1868, the frontier stories extolling 
the magic virtues of the Colt were yet 
to be written, and Laird knew well 
that at that distance the best marks- 
man in the world could not hope for 
better than a twenty-four inch group. 
A pistol was simply not that accurate. 
Then while the Negroes stood by 
holding their breath, he squeezed 
ever so gently upon the trigger, and 
Wilkes’ mount somersaulted and lay 
upon the ground thrashing about. 

“Run,” Laird called. And the 
dazed man started off in a ragged, 
meandering trot. 

Calmly, his gray eyes alight and 
smiling, Laird pocketed the gun. 

“Now,” he chuckled, ‘‘we’d best 
get on with the voting.” 

The Negroes looked up at Laird, 
their white teeth flashing in big grins 
At the head of the line, Isaac turned 
to Timothy. 

“Look at the vote hard,” he said 
softly. ‘Read it quick. Anything 
wrong, let me know.” 

Then he moved forward toward 
the tent. 

“Voting a straight ticket, Uncle?” 
the official demanded. 

“Yes,” Isaac boomed, ‘Repub- 
lican.”” 

The man pushed forward the regis- 
ter, and Isaac signed his name, his 
big, work-hardened hands forming 
the letters slowly, almost painfully. 
The white men watched him, their 
brows rising a little at his skill. The 
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first official picked up the book and 
looked at the signature, then passed 
it on to the other two. 

“Damned if he don’t write a right 
fair hand,” he whispered hoarsely. 
Then he picked up a yellow ballot 
from a separate pile and handed it to 
Isaac. 

Isaac looked at it, then at the other 
ballots which were white in color. 

“Why it yellow?” he asked quietly. 

“Nigger ballot,” the of ficial 
grunted, looking past Isaac to where 
Laird sat upon his horse. “Can't let 
you niggers have the same color ones 
as white men, Uncle. It’s legal, if 
that’s what’s worrying you.” 

Isaac took the ballot and passed it 
to Timothy. It bore the Republican 
seal, but underneath it were a few 
lines of small print. Tim frowned, 
looking at them. ‘Seal of the Yankee 
Pirates,” he read slowly, “which. I 
hereby renounce. Straight Democratic 
Ticket.” 


“Sorry,” Isaac boomed. “I can’t 
vote this.”” 
“Why not?” the official said, 


glancing worriedly up at Laird who 
was moving closer. 

“It’s a Democratic vote,’ Isaac 
said. “I votes Republican!” 

The white man lay a blunt finger 
upon the ballot, pointing at the seal. 

“Make no difference,’ Isaac rum- 
bled. “It still a Democratic vote!” 

“How in hell do you know, 
Uncle?” the official demanded. 

Slowly, much more> slowly than 
Timothy had whispered out the 
words, Isaac read the small print 
under the seal, 
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“You'll have to take it,”’ the official 
said. “There ain’t no other nigger 


- ballots.” 


It was at that moment that Laird 
swung down from the mare which he 
had walked quietly up to the tent. 
He swung down from the saddle and 
faced the three officials. 

“Give him a straight Republican 
ballot,” he said quietly, ‘and be 
quick about it.” 

“Sorry, Mister,” the official began, 
but Laird’s hand swept across the 
pine board table and caught him by 
the collar. He straightened, half- 
lifting the man from his feet. 

“Give them the ballots!” he roared. 
Quickly, looking for all the world 
like scurrying rats, the other two men 
piled the white ballots upon the 
table. Slowly Laird’s grip relaxed 
and the official’s toes found the mud. 

Slowly, jerkily, the line moved for- 
ward. Writing for most of the Ne- 
grtoes was an unknown art. The sun 
was slipping behind the pines when 
the last of them had finished. Then, 
his face redder than the sunset, Jim 
Dempster came forward. He got 
down from his horse stiffly. 

“Republican,” he said hoarsely. 
Jim signed the book. Then he took 
the ballot. It was the first time in his 
life that he had ever voted radical. 
It was to be the last. 

Thus is was, in such fashion, that 
Laird Fournois became a member of 
the elected Legislature of the sov- 
ereign state of Louisiaria in that year 
of our Lord, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight. 


_ Copyright, 1947, by Frank Yerby 
Published by Deal Press, N. Y. (Price, $2.75) 
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Poets and Ivory Towers 


It was with chagrin and almost disgust 
that I read Langston Hughes’ article in the 
January issue of the Necro DicEst, en- 
titled “Adventures of a Poet,” as it only 
serves to discourage potential poets in the 
Negro race. 

What a poet writes about is purely a 
matter of taste. It is true that our environ- 
ment affects all to a certain degree, but 
many of the greatest poets have been poor. 
This has not interfered with their writing 
about moonlight and roses. It is not 
whether we be white or black or have 
roses growing in our yard that determines 
our appreciation of nature. It is a part of 
us, unexplainable, which seeks to tell the 
rest of the world what we see in nature 
that prompts us to write of sunsets and 
moonlight. 

I am as poor as Mr. Hughes and as 
much Negro, but when I see a beautiful 
sunset in Summer or a bright moonlight 
night in Autumn, I cannot help marveling 
at the richness and the ever varying pat- 
“terns of nature. I have read very little of 
Mr. Hughes’ poetry, but from the tone of 
his article must accuse him of little 
imagination. 

Before leaving the subject of poets and 
their poverty, I think it wise to inform 
Mr. Hughes that there are various schools 
of thought in poetry such as idealism, 
realism and romanticism. The one in 
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which a poet's writing falls is purely in 
keeping with his character, his personality 
and his personal outlook on the world 
about him. There are many grim people 
who are rich and white, and I believe this 
is the class of Mr. Hughes, just grim re- 
gardless of race and environment. Grim 
people seldom transcend their state of 
mind regardless of time or circumstances 
as is proven by Russia’s Dostoyevsky and 
America’s Edgar Allan Poe. In spite of 
the exceptional talents of both they always 
viewed the world as a bitter, hostile place 
and they were the chief victims. 

We are all victims in one way or an- 
other of this cold and uncompromising 
world, but the word courageous is for 
those who see some beauty amid the misery 
and know that it is an ever changing one, 
sifting first dark, then light. Amongst our 
race there are the poor who manage an 
admiration of a beautiful sunset or moon- 
light night, so Mr. Hughes I should sug- 
gest that you look at a few colored papers 
that print poems of young colored poets 
and realize being Jim Crowed and poor 
rarely stops our feeling. 

As for his poem, “Christ in Alabama,” 
I completely missed the point. I am not 
overly religious but calling Christ a bastard 
could easily turn away a host of readers, 
both black and white, from his poetry. 
Poetry is a vast field covering many sub- 
jects and the core of its being is the ex- 
pression of the poet. As criticism of this 
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poem I might say that Mr. Hughes might 
have accomplished the same point by a dif- 
ferent expression or approach. 

Evelyn Woolfolk 
New York, N. Y. 


Jew-Baiting 

I just finished reading Lonely Crusade 
in your December issue of Necro Dicest, 
and it shocked me to see how fast you 
jumped on the band wagon of red-baiting 
and Jew baiting. I am not a Red, but I 
am a Jewess and belong to the minority, 
and so do your people, so you should not 
have been so hasty to jump on the band 
wagon. 

E. Goodman 

Chicago, III. 


Colored Catholies 

What exactly was the purpose of your 
article ‘Twenty Million Colored Cath- 
olics?” The article itself was either badly 
written or badly condensed (I'm inclined to 
agree with the former idea, though). As 
an English Catholic (or Anglican or Epis- 
copalian—whatever you wish), I have 
pledged myself to clearing up the multi- 
tudinous and deliberate misconceptions 
which are continually being spread 
throughout the world by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

First, you will notice that the Roman 
Church invariably leaves out the “Roman” 
part of its ancestry, thus representing it- 
self as the sole Catholic Church. 

I feel that the article was of no use 
whatsoever—it was uninformative, biased 
and of a style belonging to a third-grade 
reader. 

If you must enter religion, how about a 
really informative series? Go through all 
the various churches and religious bodies 
in this country, obtain an authoritative in- 
terpretation of each—present all: Roman, 
Presbyterian, Jewish, Mohammedan. It 
might be a wonderful lesson in tolerance 
and a real education, for few (Christians, 
particularly) know why they “don't like 
Baptists,” ‘‘can’t stand Catholics,” or 
“don’t understand the Jews.” If they did, 
they wouldn't! In fact, few people un- 
derstand their own religion or know 
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where they can learn more about them. I 
don’t mean to suggest changing NEGRO 
DicEst into a church publication, but, 
four or six pages a month can do an awful 
lot! 

You're becoming more and more sophis- 
ticated-looking! I don’t particularly care 
for your covers though. Your jokes and 
quips are excellent. 

Margaret L. Cummings 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


European Women 

In the January issue of NEGRo Dicest, 
I read S/Sgt. Mason’s article on “What 
Negro GI’s Learned From Women in Eu- 
rope.” 

I am a veteran with thirty months in 
Europe, and I know pretty much about 
the women there. If the sergeant calls 
that stuff they put down love making, he 
is off. If he thought so much of it, why 
didn’t he stay over there? I think it could 
have been arranged. 

The guys should have more respect for 
the American Negro woman than to dis- 
cuss such matters. How do you think the 
women here feel about it? I would like 
to say to S/Sgt. Mason that I have a little 
girl 5’2” tall, weight 100 pounds. 1 
wouldn’t trade the way she makes love for 
all the women in Europe. 

Milos Stephens 
Greenville, Tex. 


Lewd Articles 


A number of your articles lately printed 
have been of such nature as to alienate 
rather than increase your friends among 
whites who want lechery kept lechery 
rather than permissive “‘amoralism.” 

The Necro DicEst could and ought to 
be a magazine which will help, rather 
than hinder, interracial relations. Unless 
a saner editorial policy is noted by us we 
cannot welcome the DicEstT into the rec- 
tory. Sorry! 

F, H. O. Bowman, Rector 
St. Matthew's Episcopal Church 
Bloomington, Ill. 
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WHAT’LL | DO and | FEEL SO SMOOCHIE 
4; by King Cole Trio (Capitol). Whar'l] 
’ § I Do is a beautiful, lonely blues song 
featuring one of those soft-touch vo- 
cals that the trio is noted for. The 
lyrics are tender, sincere things that 
reach home. Definitely something you 
should listen to. Smoochie’s 
chords and mad guitar-piano syncopation 
save it from being dismal. 


YOU'RE IN LOVE WITH EVERYONE and 
IT’S RIGHT HERE FOR YOU by Viola 
Watkins (Super Disc). This is a 
watered down version of Nellie 
Lutcher, even to the scatting and type 

” of songs (It’s Right Here is a copy of 
Hurry On Down). This chick would be 
reat if Nellie hadn't come before her— 
ut as it is, she’s just so much imitation 
sans the voice flexibility, hoarseness, and 


terrific piano of Lutcher. 


| WANT A GOOD BAD MAN and OUTSIDE 
OF THAT (Victor). Lil Green's husky 
shouting grows increasingly incon- 
gruous with the super-smooth, com- 
mercialish sax-and-piano setup around 


her. Good Man has a self-conscious 
ring. Outside is lustier, but never com- 
pletely carries you or Lil away. 


BLUE CHAMPAGNE and SYNTHESIS by 
@:Charlie Ventura (National). Nothing 
short of wonderful is Champagne as 
arranged by Ventura’s sextet, a must 
for all wax libraries. Brilliant in 
performance, the combo takes it slow 
and easy as they riff through the superb 
number. Flipover is Ventura-written with 
Buddy Stewart chiming in with leader 
on vocals. 


KING COLE TRIO—VOL. III (Capitol). 
ig: The jolly, unbeatable Cole-led three- 
some get a nice start into the Petrillo- 
created wax drought with six lilting 
sides that include such favorites as 


Too Marvelous For Words and Hon-/ 
This new album once\; 


eysuckle Rose. 
again ‘proves that among trios there's 
none up to the Cole standard. 
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GONE and LUKE THE SPOOK by Luis 
Russell (Apollo). Gone is a sweet 
tune with usual good orchestral back- 
ground but it is surpassed by com- 

anion feature, Spook, a jump num- 
er which will have long life. Def- 
nitely one of Russell's bests for the year, 
it is a tribute to a Detroit disc jockey and 
a must for collectors. 


1 KNOW A MAN and | FEEL SO SMOOCHIE 
by Phil Moore (Black and White). 
Moore authored both these pop tunes, 
but first is not nearly so catchy as 
Smoochie and probably will not climb 
so high. Already plugged by Lena 

Horne on MGM, Georgia Gibbs on Ma- 

jestic and King Cole on Capitol, the new 

tune may threaten Moore’s all-time high 
with his Shoo Shoo Baby. 


TRUE and I'LL NEVER MAKE THE SAME 
MISTAKE AGAIN by Billy Eckstine 
(MGM). Tune number one is noth- 
ing to get excited about. Hugo Win- 
terhalter conducts orchestra with the 
Quartones singing with Eckstine. Hit 

Parade-bound is tune number two as 

Eckstine’s winning presentation will cer- 

tainly help to push it upwards. 


DRY BONES by Delta Rhythm Boys (Vic 
ig tor). Choosing as its title piece the 
swell new popular spiritual-like nov- 
elty piece, this new album by the ever- 
reliable Delta Rhythm Boys is excit- 
ing listening. Really top-rate is the 
vocal version of One O'Clock Jump 
Count September Song among the de 
lights too. 


BEBOP BLUES and SHUFFLE WOOGIE by 
Joe Lutcher (Capitol). Bebop Blues 
is an unimaginative tune—and Joe's 
voice on the vocal is nothing great. 
If you favor Kenton-like instrumen- 
tals, bend an ear to Woogie. There's 


‘some smooth, even-tempered artistry in 
bebop on this backing. It ends up with 


a repetitious, running crescendo that’s 
quite freakish. 
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